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EFFIE'S YEAE 



CHAPTER L 



ADVENT SUNDAY. 




FFIE'S year began when the Church's year 
began, on Advent Sunday ; for then her 
Mamma first told her the sweet story of 
Christmas-day, and why it was a happy day, when 
all the little angels, and all the little children, should 
rejoice. Effie was not yet quite four years old ; she 
could not understand very much about God, or 
aboutChristmas-day; but she could understand that 
God loves good little children, and listens to their 
prayers, when they really ask Him to make them 
good ; and that He is very sorry when little chil- 
dren are naughty. And Effie knew that Jesus 
Christ came down from heaveu, and that He was 
once a little baby ; and that He came to teacli 
people how to be good ; and that cruel men cruci- 
fied Him ; and that He did not ^tay in the cold 
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groiind long, but that God raised Him up, and tħen 
took Him to heaven. Effie did not know why Jesus 
Christ died ; she was too little to know that. She 
only knew that it was because people are naughty. 
Effie used to call Jesus the " Kind Friend " up in the 
blue sky. That was her first way of knowing Him. 
Afterwards she knew that one of the names of that 
great Kind Friend was Jesus. But Effie's Mamma 
only told her very little Sunday-stories, because 
Effie was only a very little girl, and could not un- 
derstand much. So, on the Advent Sunday, when 
Effie's year began, her Mamma only told her that in 
a few weeks Christmas-day would come ; and that 
Christmas-day was the birthday of the Kind Friend 
Jesus on earth ; and so everybody should he happy 
on that day ; and that there would be some pleasant 
thing for Effie, too, on Christmas-day — some pretty 
toys, and some nice surprises ; but that it was to 
be a secret what the presents were to be. Effie 
began to count the days on her fingers till Christmas- 
day ; but it took so many fingers, she said, that she 
soon tired of counting, and went up-stairs to tell her 
Nurse about Kissmas-day, as she caUed it ; and she 
said that it was a great secret about Kissmas-day, 
and that only Mamma and Nursie were to know, and 
not Papa, nor the two Janes, because it was to be a 
siirprise. 
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THE GREAT BIG SECRET. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE GREAT BIG SECRET. 




^FTER Advent Sunday, Effie's Mamma was 
very busy. What was she doing ? 

Always making things for Christmas-day. 
But because it was such a great big secret, Mam- 
ma kept her work in a large white towel ; and 
when Effie came into the room, her Mamma always 
covered her work up, for fear the great big secret 
should be found out. 

Effie used to coax very much to have just one 
peep at Mamma s work ; but Mamma said, No ; for 
that would break the great big secret. So Effie 
tried to be patient, and counted the days again on 
her fat little fingers. The days soon became quite 
easy to count — there were so few of them left 
before Christmas-day. 

One day Effie's Mamma was putting on her 
things to go out walking. Effie dearly loved a walk 
with her Mamma. So she said, " Oh, Mamma ! I ara 
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so tired of being in the nursery all by myself ! — may 
I come out with you to see the pretty shops V' 

But Mamma said, "No, dearie — not to-day. 
Mamma cannot take Effie with her, because she is 
going to buy something which Effie must not see. 
Mamma is sorry that she cannot take her little girl 
to-day; but to-morrow, if Effie is good, she shall 
go with Mamma to see somcthing which she would 
like very much to see, instead of the shops." And 
Effie's Mamma bent down to kiss her little girl. 
But oh ! — I am quite ashamed to tell it — what do 
you think Effie did ? She crept under the table, and 
hid her head from her Mamma, and said, " I shall 
go! I shall go!" and then she kicked her little 
heels together, and was so naughty and sulky, that 
Mamma said, that if she was not good in two 
minutes by the clock, she should be obliged to bring 
out the Purple Apron. 

What was the Purple Apron ? 

Ah, that I won't tell you to-day ! because that 
was another secret of Effie's. Not a happy secret 
at all ; she was very much ashamed about it, and 
would not like any good little girls to know about 
it. But Effie did not need to have the purple apron 
even brought out of the drawer on the day that I 
am telling you about, for she became a good little 
girl again in one minute and a half — half a minute 
before the two minutes by the clock was over. 
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So her Mamma was very glad, and kissed little 
Effie for good-bye ; but she did not take Effie out 
with her. Effie never got anything that she cried 
for ; and, besides, Mamma had her reasons. 

Effie often wondered what kind of a thing Mam- 
ma's reasons were — something good, she was almost 
sure ; because nearly always some pleasant surprise 
happened to Effie, either on that day, or the next 
day, or a few days after some secret which Mampaa 
had her reasons for keeping from her little girL So, 
except when Effie was unusually naughty and silly, 
she was quite 'happily satisfied to be told that 
Mamma had her recisons for doing this or that, 
which Effie did not quite understand, or quite like 
just at the moment. Mamma's reasons were sure 
to be nice afterwards, Effie thought. 

So Effie soon made herself quite happy by help- 
ingNurse to tidy the drawers, and make the nursery 
look quite pretty and neat before Mamma came 
back. 

How did Effie help Nurse ? 

There was a basket with the clean clothes, which 
had been just brought home by the washerwoman. 
Nurse said, " Give me the handkerchiefs, Miss Effie, 
please.^' Then Effie picked up the handkerchiefs, 
and brought them one by one to Nurse. She was 
so pleased that there were a gre^-t many this week, 
almost as much pleased when she came to another 
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pocket-handkerchief as if she had been gathering 
apples under the trees, as she had done at Grannie^s 
in the autumn. She called out, " Here is another, 
Nursie ; here is another," and ran back again to the 
basket. Then as Nurse took them from Effie, she 
laid them in their place in the drawer, and went on 
mending the stockings. It took a great many runs 
backwards and forwards from one end of the long 
nursery in the Vicarage to the other end ; and so 
Nurse could not waste her time whilst she waited, 
and that was the reason why she mended the stock- 
ings. Effie said every now and then, "Am I a 
helpful baby, Nursie ? " And her Nurse said, '' Tes ; 
you are leaming to be useful." Effie was not a 
baby now, but a little girl. But when Effie was 
almost a baby, at two and a half years old, Mamma 
used to ask her to do little things for her Mamma 
and Papa. Sometimes she would carry Papa's slip- 
pers in her tiny hands, one by one, and put them 
in the closet where Mamma showed her ; or sh^ 
woukl pick up Mamma's thimble which had fallen 
on the floor, and then Mamma kissed her, and called 
her a " helpful baby \" And even when she grew so 
old as to be nearly four years old, she still liked to 
be called a helpful baby, as there was no other baby 
in Effie's home then — onlylittle Effie, and DoUy for 
a make-believe baby sometimes. Mamma told Effie 
one day that the Kind Friend in the blue sky had 
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made little girls, and big ladies too, just on purpose 
to be helpful. So Effie knew that she was pleasing 
the Kind Friend too, when she was a help to any 
one. And she loved to think that the Kind Friend 
could see her when she was good. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

WHAT's IN THE PARCEL? 

►HEN Effie had helped Nurse by handing hei 
all the little things which lay in the 
basket, she came to the big heavy things, 
and wanted to hand them too. But Nurse said 
" No dear ; Effie would only let those heavy things 
fall, and they would unfold or soil, and that would 
not be a help, but a plague to Nursie. 

Now Effie was very foi^d of her own way. So 
she was just beginiring to cry, when she remem- 
bered that she had promised Mamma to be quite 
good till she came home. So she SAvallowed down 
her tears, and Nursie set her in the high chair by 
the window to watch for Mamma. And well it was 
for Effie that she was good, and had not spent her 
time in naughty crying and sulks, for in one minute 
longer she would have been too late to catch Mam- 
ma coming home with, oh ! such a big, queer-looking, 
bumpy-humpy parcel in brown paper. 
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"VVhy did Mamma carry it her own self instead of 
letting the shopman send it ? Ah ! why ? 

Little people have busy fingers, and little prying 
eyes, and about Christmas-time it is not always 
safe to let bumpy-humpy parcels lie on the hall- 
table, where little fingers can reach them. So Effie 
saw her dear Mamma carrying a large parcel up the 
gravel-walk ; and she knocked at the window, and 
nodded her little head to Mamma, and then Nursie 
opened the window that Effie might pop out her 
head just for one minute, and call out, " Oh, Mam- 
ma ! are you . carrying the big secret in brown 
paper ? " 

Her Mamma laughed, and said, " Only a part of the 
big secret, Effie. You may come down-stairs, and 
meet me in the hall.*' Sp Effie ran down, and said, 
" Oh, you dear Mamma ! I am so glad that you have 
come back ; f or we have been very busy, Nursie and I ; 
and now we have finished. And oh, Mamma ! would 
you just let me feel that big humpy-bumpy secret ? ^' 

Mamma let her little girl feel the parcel, and 
try to guess what was in it. 

Effie said, " Mamma, it feels like a rope, and 
what could a rope be for 1 Oh, is it a skipping- 
rope ? Do tell me, Mamma ? '' But Mamma only 
said, " Wrong this time, my little girl. Guess again : 
but I shall not tell you after this whether your 
guesses are right or wrong, for fear we should 
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break tħe big secret." So Effie pinched the parcel 
again, and she said, " I am sure it is a skipping- 
rope ; and if it is not a skipping-rope, what can it 
be ? And what are these curious square corners, 
and this thing thatfeels like Cuzzinarthur's cricket- 
bat, for there are no boys here now Cuzzinarthur is 
gone/^ 

Then Effie said, "I give it up, Mamma! I can't 
suess. Oh, I do wish Christmas was here ! I shall 
count the days on my fingers again, to see if I can't 
make them fewer. Dear me, there's nine, and four, 
and six days still. If I hide one of my hands, 
would that make the days fewer, Mamma ? " 
Mamma said, " Try." Then Effie put one of her 
little fat hands behind her back, and showed the 
other to her Mamma, and said, "Now, Mamma, 
there are only half as many days left ! Are 'nt 
there, Mamma 1 Mamma, what are you laughing 
at ? " But Mamma only kissed her little girl and 
said, " I hope Effie will be quite good all the days 
till Christmas-day. I should not like her to find a 
Stick-in-her-stocking. 

So the first part of the Big Secret was carried up 
stairs into the Christmas-room, and Effie helped 
Mamma and Nursie to unfold the large white sheet, 
which was to cover all the other secrets, big and 
little, until happy Christmas-day should come. Then 
mamma told Effie to leave the room for a minute, 
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and sħut the door behind her, whilst mamma and 
Nursie untied the Big Secret in brown paper. When 
this was done, Mamma opened the door, and said, 
"Effie V' and there Avere all the brown paper wrap- 
pings and the string lying on the floor, but where 
was the Secret ? 

" Ah ! what was that big humpy-dumpy thing 
sticking up there under the white sheet V ** You 
may feel it, Effie," Mamma said. And there sure 
enough was the same ropey-feeling thing, and the 
same square-feeling thing, and the same longish 
thing that felt like a cricket-bat : and still Effie 
could not guess what it was ! 

Then Mamma and Effie and Nursie went down 
stairs, but not before Mamma had carefuUy locked 
the door of the Christmas-room, and put the key in 
her pocket. 
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CHArTER IV. 
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WISH I could tell you that it was all happi- 
ness about the Big Secret and Christmas-day 
and that little Effie kept good all the days till 
Christmas-day. But indeed, and indeed, it was not 
so. 

One day when Effie had only three little fingers 
to count tiU Christmas-day, her Mamma went out 
very soon af ter breakfast to shop. Effie began this 
day very well : for when her Mamma said that she 
must go out with Nursie as usual, instead of going 
with Mamma, as she begged to do, Effie did not cry. 
She only looked so very, very sorry, that her Mamma 
kissed her, and said, " Ah, little woman ! if you only 
knew ! Mamma has her reasons" And Mamma looked 
so wise, as Effie said, that she was quite sure that 
Mamma's reasons must be very nice ; and now it was 
not very long to wait for the Big Secret — only 
three more days I 
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So Effie went out very happily with Nutsie, and 
laughed to see Mr Jack Frost inakiDg all the ever- 
greens look like old men with powdered heads, as she 
passed down the gravel-path into the street. Then 
it was such fun to see all the shop-windows bright 
and gay with toys, and to wonder if any of those 
beautiful and bright toys would be ordered home 
for Effie. And there seemed so many more children's 
faces in the streets, and big boys and girls, too, come 
home for their holidays — each day more boys and 
more girls coming, and Effie's favourite little toy- 
shop quite crowded with brothers and sisters buy- 
ing Christmas-gifts for one another. Poor little 
Effie had no brother and no sister, but she had a 
kind Mamma, and that was a happy thing for Effie. 
And when it had been a rainy-day, her kind Papa, 
too, would sometimes play with Effie, and make 
himself as little as he could, for her to jump on his 
back and call him her pony. When Papa was tired, 
Effie used to say, " Poor Horsey ! you are tired and 
hungry, I will give you your corn.'^ 

And what was the Papa-horse's corn ? 

Why, kisses ! to be sure. Effie threw her little 
arms round the kind horse's neck, and kissed him on 
each side of the face, and then the Horsey was sure 
to feel strong enough to take another round of play. 

Oh ! it was happy — so happy ! — ^in-doors and oiit 
of doors, when Effie was good. 
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But alas and alas ! on the day I am speaking of, 
Effie's goodness did not last long. The bright sun 
shone clear on the Vicarage garden. The frost 
sparkled on the leaves of the evergreens ; but by 
and by it began to melt into tears, as it looked at 
the pleasant sun shining so cheerfully and happily. 
Well might Mr Jack Frost, who was quite a friend 
of Effie's when she was good, melt into tears that 
day. For on that day Effie's enemies came out of 
their dark hiding-places, and there was no more fun 
with Mr Jack Frost, pinching her cheeks pleasantly, 
no more happy singing at her play, for the enemies 
caine out and Effie did not win the day. 

And who were these cruel enemies that spoiled 
Effie's day that had began so brightly 1 

They were two bad-looking black-faced fellows ; 
and the name of the first was Captain Temper, and 
the name of the second was Ensign Disobedience. 

But it was Effie's own fault, that her naughty 
black-faced enemies came out ; for when Nursie 
warned her that she saw the dark face of Captain 
Temper peering round the corner, and that she 
must beware that he did not catch her and overcome 
her, Effie said — '* I don't care.^' 

Then Effie looked so ugly and so sulky, that Cap- 
tain Temper mistook her for one of his own little 
soldiers, and soon came out of his dark hiding-place 
altogether ; and then there was no more happiness 
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in the nursery at alL Tħen Effie said (and it was 
black-faced Captain Temper that whispered in her 
ear to say it) — " I don't love you, Nurse ; I shall 
go away and sit by myself ! " 

" 1 11 come with you, Effie," whispered black- 
'faced Captain Temper, and they went up-stairs 
together. 

Then Captain Temper called out Ensign Dis- 
obedience, and he was a discontented down-faced 
fellow, and he whispered in Effie's ear, " Peep in 
the keyhole of the Christmas-room. No one sees 

YOU ! " 

Oh, Effie ! oh, my bright-haired little Effie ! why 
did your heart listen to that naughty voice 1 For 
Effie was standing quite near the Christmas-room, 
and at that moment Papa came in at the street- 
door, and called out so pleasantly, " Where is my 
little girl 1 '^ But Effie did not hear Papa's voice. 
She only heard Nursie calling to her — " Miss Effie 
come down-stairs, dear/' But Disobedience whis- 
pered, " Say I won't, and I shan't." And Effie said 
what her enemy told her to say, and screamed out 
in a voice which scarcely sounded like our own 
sweet Effie's voice, (for Disobedience and Temper 
cried out so loudly too,) " I won't, and I shan't, 

AND I DON't CARE.'' 

Now Mamma had told Effie on no account to try 
to go into the Christmas-room ; for one of the Janes 
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had to sweep it out occasionally, and she might forget 
to lock it. and then all the Big Secret would be spoiled. 

But Disobedience whispered " Try the door ! '' 

Effie was just going to do what her enemy told 
her, when a large hand was laid upon hers, and one 
of the Janes, whom she had not seen, carried her 
kicking and screaming down-stairs into the nursery. 

" Now then, Nurse, think what this naughty girl 
has been doing! I actually caught her with her 
hand on the Christmas-room door, though she well 
knows what her Mamma said. A naughty dis- 
obedient little thing I '' 

Then Nursie looked — oh, so shocked ! graver than 
Effie had almost ever seen her. And she said, — 
" You must go into the corner now, and wait there 
until Mamma comes up-stairs after dinner, I can- 
not let you go down-stairs to dessert to-night." 

Oh, if Effie had only said even then, " I am sorry.'' 
But Temper whispered, " Scream, lie down on the 
floor.*' And now Effie was so much in the power 
of tho enemy that she scarcely seemed able to do 
anything but exactly what Captain Temper told 
her. Then Captain Temper called another ill-look- 
ing fellow to help him, and his name was Colonel 
Pride. And he said to Effie, " Never say you are 
sorry. I wouldn't say I was sorry, I um sure." 

So poor little Effio lay on the ground for nearly 
ha)f-an-hour, fairly knocked down by her enemies. 
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Aħ! if Effie could only have seen their cruel, un- 
happy faces, she would have known at once not to 
have listened to their voices. But God does not let 
those bad spirits be seen. They would quite 
frighten even good little girls who might be in the 
room, if they were seen, how ugly and dark-browed 
they are. We only can guess what they are like, 
by noticing how even the sweetest and prettiest 
little girl becomes ugly and dark-browed and down- 
faced so long as she listens to their whispers in her 
heart, and does what Temper, and Pride, and Dis- 
obedience tell her to do. 

Alas ! alas ! when Mamma came up-stairs to in- 
quire why her little girl had not come down to 
dessert, what a sad sight she saw ! Effie with her 
face hidden, for she was ashamed to lift it up, and 
Temper crying as loud as ever he could inside 
of Effie, to make her appear naughtier than 
ever. 

Poor Mamma's heart was very sad, for she knew 
that Effie's enemies had overcome her, and laid her 
down all in a heap on the floor. 

When Mamma heard from Nurse all that had 
happened, she sighed so heavily, that Effie felt 
almost sorry ; for she loved her Mamma, and her 
Mamma was not well, and she was almost sorry 
that she had grieved her. 

But Pride whispered, "Don't say you're sorry, 
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Effie ; no, not even if your Mamma takes you on 
her knee and asks you.'^ 

So Effie would not speak when Mamma took 
her on her knee^ and Temper came and whispered 
to her to shake her little shoulders angrily and 
saucily. Then Mamma put her down again, and 
said, in a grave and sad voice, so unlike Mamma's 
usual happy voice, ^' Nurse, bring out the — 

PuRPLE ApnoN I " 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE PTJRPLE APRON. 




AM so sorry that I am obliged to tell you 
Effie's unhappy secret before happy Christmas- 
day comes. 

But now I must tell you what foUowed because 
Effie had listened to the voice of her enemies, in- 
stead of to the voice of the Kind Friend telling her 
to be good. How do you think Effie was dressed 
for the rest of that sad evening — and what do you 
think that papa saw when he came up-stairs with 
" Cuzzinarthur " to take a peep at the nursery after 
dinner ? 

He saw a little being so unlike Effie, that he 
scarcely knew his little girl. A long ugly Purple 
Apron tied round her throat with a coarse brown 
string, which reached down to her very feet, and on 
an ugly bit of tape to fasten it round the waist 
was written, in such largeletters that the very cat 
could read it — 

Bad Girl. 
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Effie did not know that Cuzzinarthur had come; 
for he had come home for his holidays a few days 
earlier than was expected. She felt still more 
ashamed when she saw Cuzzinarthur's eyes fall 
on the naughty label ; and she put her little hand 
over it, to try to hide it for very shame. 

But when Cuzzinarthur saw that there had 
been enemies in the nursery, he went away down- 
stairs without speaking, and Effie saw him no more 
that night. 

Then Effie looked first at Papa, and then at 
Mamma, and began to cry, — oh, so sadly and 
sorrowfuUy, quite differently from the way she was 
crying before. For now she would not listen any 
more to naughty Temper's voice, and so he would 
not help her crying ; and Papa and Mamma knew 
very well the difierence between little Effie's tears 
when Temper was there to help her or not. 

Then slowly and softly a grave but kind voice 
was heard in Effie's heart ; and that was the voice 
of the sweet, grave damsel, Penitence. Now Peni- 
tence had often helped Effie with her enemies before, 
and she whispered, " Say you are sorry, dear ; you 
are sorry — say so.'' 

Then Effie listened no more to the bad spirits, 

and they skulked away to their " own place ;" and 

Penitence spoke a little louder, and tenderly en- 

treated her, " Say you are sorry, Effie ! " So Effie 

hesitated no moie, but ran to her Mamma, and laid 
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lier little gold ħead and her tear-stained face on her 
knee, and said, " Oh, my darling Mamma, I am so 
very, very sorry/' 

Then Mamma kissed her, and Papa, too, gently 
kissed her forehead ; and passing out of the nursery, 
left her so, — on Mamma's knee, with her little head 
laid tenderly there, and Mamma stroking the soft 
hair to show that she was glad she was good, and 
that she loved her again. 

And if Effie could have heard them, she would 
have known that the little angels rang out such a 
sweet peal of joy-bells in heaven. For the Kind 
Friend Jesus told us, when He was here upon earth, 
that there is " joy among the angels" when naughty 
peopie are sorry, and try to be good again. 

Then Mamma was so kind that she undressed her 
Kttle girl with her own hands, and the shameful 
Purple Apron was put away upon the very highest 
shelf that even Mamma could reach to. And I 
hope that it may be a long time before we hear of 
the Purple Apron again ! 

So Effie said her prayers, and asked God to for- 
give her, too, and to help her to be good after this. 
And soon she fell asleep, and the good little angels 
watched round her bed as she slept, and kissed away 
the little sobs that at first, even in her sleep, were 
heard by her dear Mamma, who came up again to 
peep at her little girl, and say a little prayer at her 
bedside in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER VL 



" CUZZINARTHUR." 




>HE next morning it threatened to rain, but it 
was all sunshine in Effie's little heart. 
Why was it sunshine in Effie's heart ? 

She listened on]y to the Good Voice then, whicħ 
kept up a sweet chanting within her, " Be happy 
and good, Effie ; be happy and good." So, gray 
and dull as the sky looked, no face could be sunnier 
than Effie's when she came down-stairs to prayers. 
Nobody said anything about the Purple Apron, and 
all the sad trouble of yesterday ; and Cuzzinarthur 
looked so kind, that Effie hoped pcrhaps he had not 
even known about that disgraceful and unhappy 
secret. 

Whilst her Papa and Mamma were at breakfast, 
little Effie was allowed to sit on the sofa with her 
old Dolly. Dolly had a broken nose, but still Effie 
loved her. Effie noticed that Cuzzinarthur looked 
so offcen out of the window and up at the sky, that 
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at last she said, " Do tell me why you are looking 
at the sky so.often, Cuzzinarthur V 

" I wiU tell you in an hour, little lady, if you are 
good/^ said Cuzzinarthur ; " and now tell me what 
you have been thinking of all this morning whilst 
we were at breakfast ? '^ 

But at this question foolish little Effie ^^played 
snail" as her mamma called it. What was '^playing 
snail ? '' 

Why, don't you know how a snail always draws 
its frightened little head into its shell, if you only 
look at it % So Effie hid her head in Mamma's 
dress, and said, " No, no, no ! '' almost like a baby, 
whenever Cuzzinarthur tried to talk to her. 

Cuzzinarthur was very kind to take so much 
notice of a little girl like Effie ; but children are 
funny little people, and so are snails ; and we don't 
know all about their queer little ways, and what 
they mean by them — we big people don't. We have 
forgotten. I am sure I can't tell what made Effie 
hide her head froni Cuzzinarthur, who was always 
so kind to her. We must ask Mr Snail, the next 
time we meet him in the garden. Perhaps he can 
tell us. 

Then Cuzzinarthur puUed Effie's long straight 
golden hair — just a gentle little puU, quite in a 
friendly way — just the same way as Effie had poked 
Mr Snail's head with a bit of a twig, quite in a 
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friendly way, the last time she had met him in the 
garden, Then Effie looked so cross and fierce (but 
I think she only made-believe this time) that Cuzzin- 
arthur called her the " Stem-little-Princess.*' Just 
like a fairy story-book. But Effie was not sure 
whether she liked to be called such a long name or 
not. Stem-little-Princess ! it was longer than Cin- 
derella, and sounded so queer. 

After a time Cuzzinarthur began to read his book, 
and then took no more notice of Effie ; and then 
this funny little woman began to wish that he would 
play with her, and call her that funny name again. 
So she crept under the table, and began to sing a 
little song there, all out of her own head. It was 
not a very pretty song ; it was only, " I don t love 
you, Cuzzinarthur ; I 'm very sure I don't ;" sung 
over and over again. But Cuzzinarthur never looked 
up from his book, except just once, to say, in quite 
a fierce voice, like the Great Bear, with its Great 
Voice, " Who 's touching my coat-tail ? '' 

Then Effie sat as still and as quiet as a mouse, for 
what seemed to her as she afterwards told Nursie, 
" Two hours and a half-hour and ninety-six hours," 
under the table, till she thought everybody had for- 
gotten all about her, and then this foolish little Effie 
began to cry. 

"Heyday, my little lady! What's the matter 
now, my Stern-little-Princess ! " said Cuzziflarthur, 
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rousing up at last from the long long story, that he 
had been reading. But as soon as kind Cuzzin- 
arthur began to speak again, off darted Effie into 
the nursery, as fast as her little legs could carry her, 
and slammed the nursery-door wiili such a hang ! 
But all the time she hoped that Cuzzinarthur would 
come after her, and play chase, as he sometimes 
used to do, when he was well and strong, before the 
winter came on. This time Effie was not disap- 
pointed, for Cuzzinarthur ran up-stairs almost as 
quickly as he used to do, and said, " Let me come 
in, let me come in ! '* in the Middle Voice of the 
Middle Bear. 

Then Effie pressed both her little hands tight 
against the door, and asked Nursie to help her to 
keep Cuzzinarthur out. But what do you think 
that funny Cuzzinarthur did ? 

He stole on tip-toe to the other door that opened 
into the back-passage, and before Effie knew what 
he was about — she was so earnestly calling out, 
" You shan't come in " — Cuzzinarthur had lifted her 
on to his shoulder, and carried her twice round the 
room. Then he set her down in the middle of the 
floor, and said, " Now, my Stern-little-Princess, will 
you pay me for your ride, by telling me what you 
were thinking about so earnestly this morning at 
breakfast. I saw you looking at something % " 

What had Effie been looking at 1 I will tell you. 
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though Effie would not tell Cuzzinarthur ; for a mis- 
chievous, funny little girl she was. She only hung 
her head down a little, and then looking up at 
Cuzzinarthur from under her brows, said, " I shan't 
tell you, sir ; that 's my secret." 

But I will tell you that Effie had been looking, 
and looking, and looking, at a very neat square 
parcel, done up in white paper, which one of the 
Janes had brought in during breakfast-time, and 
laid bcside Cuzzinarthur's plate. Be only said, 
" Thank you ! ahem ! '' and laid the newspaper partly 
over it. 

AVhat was in the parcel ? 

It looked like a book in shape. Could it be — 
oh, Effie wondered — could it be anything again for, 
anything about, the great Big Secret, for instance ? 
Couhl it be anything like the beautiful book in red 
and gokl, all full of fairy stories and bright coloured 
picturos, which Cuzzinarthur had brought for Effie 
on lior birthday, just six months before ? Could it 
bo that that nice white parcel, with a piece of red 
string, which it would be so delightful for any one 
to uutio ; coukl it be that that was for Soinebody 
ou Christmj\s-day ? 

Why did Cuzzinarthur look at me and "hide 
up** tho parcel, the very minute it was brought 
in, I wondor? That was what Effie had been 
tliinking. But she did not like to tell Cuzzinarthnr, 
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for fear it should be a mistake, and then she would 
have felt ashamed. So she thought she would just 
make a little joke about it, and say, " I won't tell 
you ; that ^s my secret/' As she stood thus, looking 
so roguish, and yet so good and sweet, Cuzzinarthur 
suddenly said, " That 's it exactly,*^ and pulling out 
his watch, exclaimed, "Why, it's nearly twelve 
o'clock, and the sun is shining brightly. That 's it 
exactly V' and, smiling to himself, went down-stairs 
and into the drawing-room, where Effie's Mamma 
was sitting, and shut the door. 

What could Cuzzinarthur mean ? Nursie could 
could not guess any more than Effie. So she said, 
** Put on your things, for it is time for our walk.^' 

Now Effie would, for once, have preferred to stay 
in doors, in the hope of having some more fun 
with Cuzzinarthur — teasing him, she called it. But 
she did not really mean to tease her kind cousin. 
It was only for fun, as she told her Nurse. But 
when Effie thought she was teasing Cuzzinarthur, 
and making him " feel ashamed," she forgot to feel 
shy, and to " play snail" herself — in fact, she forgot 
about Ejffie, and thought only of the fun. Little girls 
should not think too much about themselves, and 
then they will not feel shy, when they are thinking 
about their friends and not about themselves. So 
Effie was so busy puzzling out what Cuzzinarthur 
could mean by " that will do exactly/' (she was siure 
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by his smile that it was something nice,) that she 
forgot to " play snail," when he again opened the 
door, and ran up to him, and took his hand and 
said, " Oh, you kind Cuzzinarthur ! what have you 
come to tell us ? Something nice, I ani sure ; you 
look so wise and funny in your eyes ! '' 

Cuzzinarthur whispered something into Effie's ear 
which made her laugh aloud with delight, and she 
said, " Oh, kind Cuzzinarthur 1 don t tell Nursie ; 
let me tell her — that will be a treat. We will 
get ready in fifteen minutes, and half of a quarter 
of a minute, if you 11 go down-stairs, and I '11 tell 
Nursie/' 

So she jumped on Nursie's knee, and whispered 
something. Effie was always very fond of having 
a nice little surprise-secret, as she called it. 

Then Nursie dressed herself and Effie quickly ; 
and at the foot of the stairs they met Mamma and 
Cuzzinarthur also dressed to go out, and then they 

all went out together to get their . No, I 

can't tell you now ; it is too long a story. I will 
tell you in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE LITTLE SECRET. 




lUZZINARTHUR, have you got your very 
best hat on," said Effie. " IVe got mine 
on, and my best gloves, and my little 
new boots, that lace up in front. Have you got 
your best boots, and gloves, and hat on ? " 

Why did Effie think that Cuzzinarthur ought to 
have on his best hat and gloves ? Ah, that was the 
little secret ; it wasn't the great Big Secret, for that 
Avas for Christmas-day : only a little secret. So they 
walked, and they walked, and they better walked, 
till they came to a house with green railings and a 
little green gate, all brightly painted ; and over the 
top of the gate was a large gilt frame, filled with 
little pictures of ladies and gentlemen, and little 
children just about Effie's age. 

Then they walked up the flag path, and then up 
the steps to the front door, where they didn't ring 
the bell, but just walked into a tiny little parlour 
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with red curtains and a red tableeloth, and more 
little pictures in gilt frames lying on the table. 
Then they waited, and it seemed to Effie a very 
long time that her Mamma and Cuzzinarthur and 
she were kept waiting. But at last the door opened, 
and in walked a gentleman with spectacles, and 
said, " This w^ay, Sir and Madam, if you please ; 
this way, Missie." 

Up-stairs, and up-stairs, and up-stairs, till they 
xame to the very top of the house; and there was such 
a queer smell that Effie wondered what it could be. 
Then the gentleman in spectacles called to a young 
man in an apron up to his throat and down to his 
feet 1 Dear, dear, how ugly ; had he been naughty, 
Effie wondered, and was he ashamed before all the 
ladies and gentlemen that came there ? But now 
Nursie began to take off Effie's coat, and to arrange 
her tie-ups, and smooth her hair. Cuzzinarthur 
crossed the room to talk to the gentleman in spec- 
tacles, who was peeping at Effie from behind a kind 
of big spy-glass, such as Papa had in his study, 
only a great deal bigger. Then Cuzzinarthur and 
the gentleman in spectacles whispered together, and 
Cuzzinarthur popped his head under the ugly black 
covering, which they had now thrown over the 
peep-hole. Effie began to get tired, and said, " I 
wish I could go home now ; I don't like this little 
secret very much ; and besides, besides — oh, 
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Cuzzinarthur, "whisper;'' then Effie whispered, "I 
thought the gentleman was going to draw us, instead 
of wrapping up his head in a black cook's apron all 
the time.^' 

"Effie,^ said Cuzzinarthur, suddenly, "tell me 
now, wiU you, what you were thinking about at 
breakfast-time ? " 

But Effie only looked up and said, laughingly, 
**ni not tell you; that's my secret ! " And she 
looked so roguish and so sweet that both Cuzzin- 
arthur and the funny gentleman behind the apron 
laughed, and said, " That 's it exactly.'* 

" Oh, Cuzzinarthur I when is he going to draw 
us ? " said Effie, quite aloud this time ; " I 'm getting 
so tired of waiting ! " 

But Cuzzinarthur did not answer. Then the 
gentleman in spectacles called the young man in 
the apron, whom Effie feared had been naughty, 
and gave him what looked like two slates, and sent 
him into a dark little cubby-hole of a place hung 
round with ugly curtains. 

" I hope he '11 come out quite good, and say he 's 

sorry," thought Effie. Then she began to wonder 

again when the gentleman would draw them, when 

out popped the young man in the apron, with some- 

thing in his hand, which he handed to Cuzzin- 

arthur. 

Cuzzinarthur said, " Capital ! ^^ and came smiling 

c 
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towards Mamma and EflSe with sucħ a dear, little* 
picture of Effie, only upside down. 

" Ob, dear, what a pity ! " said Effie ; " she does 
look nice — I mean I do ; but how funny it looks ! 
Would the kind gentleman be very sorry and have 
his heart hurt if we told him that we should like ife 
better if Effie was not standing on her head ? " 

Effie did not like to " hurt people in their hearts.'* 
So she always tried to bo careful what she said about 
other people's things, and how they looked, for fear 
their hearts should be hurt. But Cuzzinarthur 
only laughed and said, " AU right, Effie ! Wheu 
will they be finished, Mr Howsky-Fowsky ? " 

*' To-niorrow morning, sir, I could send you up 
two to look at," said Mr Howsky-Fowsky. " Ali 
right,'' said Cuzzinarthur ; " and now, Mamma 
must be done." And so Mamma's likeness was takcn 
too, and then Cuzzinarthur. But Effie was a little 
disappointed when Cuzzinarthur's turn came, 
because he would not keep his best hat and gloves 
on, though Effie had put on his hat for him, so 
prettily, as she thought, and his best gloves too, 
dressing him up so carefully all the time Mamma 
was having her likeness taken, till he looked quite 
beautiful, she said. But no ; naughty Cuzzinarthur 
said, " He would not be taken with a chimney-pot 
on his head ! " This made Effie laugh, so that she 
jBoon forgot her disappointment, and had the fingers 
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of Cuzzinarthur's gloves all turned out the right 
way, ready for him to go home with. So they said 
good-morning to Mr Howsky-Fowsky, and Effie did 
not ** play snail ; " though she told her Papa af ter- 
wards that she did not like Mr Howsky-Fowsky 
very much ; but she said " I didn't tell him I didn't 
like him, Papa, because I did not want to hurt him 
in his heart." " Good little girl ! " said Papa ; " but 
when did you see Mr Howsky-Fowsky 1 tell me all 
about it." 

So Effie climbed up behind her Papa on the arm- 
chair, and said, ^' You must guess, Papa, when we 
saw him.^' Papa guessed a great many times, and 
always guessed the wrong thing. At last Effie said, 
" Oh, you dear, wise Papa I can^t you guess ? I must 
tell you myself ! Mr Howsky-Fowsky drawed us in 
Fotengaps for poor Cuzzinarthur to take away 
with him, when he goes across the big water, and 
across the big water a great far to India. 

" Cuzzinarthur, when are you going to Indial 
will you take Mamma and Papa, and little Effie 
too, when you go — will you 1 '' 

" I wish I could, my Stern-little-Princess," said 
Cuzzinarthur, smiling : but it was such a very 
sorry-looking smile, that Effie almost wished that 
she had not asked about India. And she whispered 
to Mamma, "Do you think that I have made 
Cuzzinarthur sorry in his heart, Mamma ? I am 
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50 sorry if I have ; I will never be cniel to him 
any more, and I will give him half of my bit of fig 
now if you will cut it into two pieces." 

So Mamma divided the little piece of fig which 
she had given to Effie into two pieces, and Effie 
gave one to Cuzzinarthur to make his heart quite 
better if she had hurt it, she said. Then Effie ate 
her own little piece. It was not a very big piece 
that she had left ; but Mamma did not give her any 
more, because she said, if Mamma gave Effie back 
again what Effie had given to Cuzzinarthur, then it 
would not be Effie's present to Cuzzinarthur, biit 
Mamma's. So Effie was satisfied, though she looked 
just a very little sad when all her fig was gone. 
But Cuzzinarthur said it was the very sweetest 
little morsel that he had had for a long time — 
Effie's fig. So Effie was glad that her gift had 
made Cuzzinarthur happy. 

Then they all went into the drawing-room ; and 
what do you think Effie saw peeping out of the lid 
of Mamma's work-basket 1 

A very, very tiny little . I really cannot tell 

you in this chapter. I will begin the next chapter 
by telling you what peeped out by accident from 
Mamma's basket. 
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BEDTIME. 




i AMMA ran as fast as she could and shut down 
the basket-lid quite tight ; but not before 
Effie had caught one glimpse of the tiniest, 
prettiest wax hand and arm, that must belong to a 
real beautiful — oh, dear ! how beautiful a dolly it must 
be that that pretty hand and arm belonged to ! Had 
it black hair, or had it gold hair ? had it blue eyes, 
or had it brown eyes? was it possible that that 
bright bit of blue silk that peeped out of that other 
comer of the basket had something to do with dolly ? 
" Oh, dear, dear ! I do wish Christmas was come," 
cried Effie. "Come, come, pretty Christmas! do 
come to Effie ; ^' and she clapped her little hands, and 
danced round the room, and said, " Oh, I am so glad 
that I have had just the tiniest peep at the Big 
Secret. Oh, I am so happy ! '' 

But at that moment who should pop her cap in 
at the door but nursie I 
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" Now, Miss Effie— BEDTIME ! " 

This was a sad trouble to poor little Effie in the 
midst of her fun. I daresay a good many of you 
little girls know just how she felt. " The curtain 
feir^ for a moraent over Effie's bright face ; such a 
dark curtain of sorrow and trouble, that I was half 
afraid that her enemies must be near. Indeed, I 
heard Captain Temper whisper in a very low tone, 
" Cry and sulk, Effie ; cry and be naughty." 

But I soon knew by Effie's pleasant face that the 
little struggle was over, and that Effie had deter- 
mined to be good, and not to listen to the voice of 
the enemy. 

Now, sometimes pleasant things happen to good 
little girls, just in the midst of their little troubles, 
and just when they don't expect them. 

Mamma, who had watched the curtain fall, as she 
caUed it, over dear Effie's face, and who had heard, 
too, the suUen whisper of Captain Temper, was so 
pleased that her little girl would not listen to him, 
that she took from her pretty inlaid cabinet that 
tempting white and gold box which, as a general rule, 
was only opened on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 

Now, as to-day was Wednesday, Effie knew that 
it was not a chocolate-day. Think, then, how pleased 
she was when Mamma aUowed her to open the pretty 
box and take out not only one, but even two good 
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cħocolate drops — one for to-night and one for to- 
morrow morning. The one for to-night Effie was to 
put into her mouth as soon as she could catch Nursie, 
who ran up-stairs with it in her hand. And tlie one 
for to-morrow Nursie was to wrap up in a pretty 
piece of rose-coloured paper, which Mamma gave 
Effie to take to the nursery with her. When they 
goi up-stairs Nursie took Effie on her knee for a few 
minutes, whilst she ate her chocolate drop, (dear 
me, how good it tasted !) and then Nursie asked her 
if she knew what day to-morrow was. Effie said 
Thursday. But Nursie answered, " More than that, 
and a nice day too ! '^ Just then Mamma, who had 
foUowed her little girl up-stairs softly, put her hand 
unexpectedly over Effie's eyes, and said, " What if 
to-morrow were Christmas-eve ? '^ Christmas-eve 
when the nursery and all the rooms must be decked 
with hoUy and evergreen. Christmas-eve 1 when even 
the very last little girl would come home for her 
holidays. Christmas-eve ! when the Big Secret in the 
Christmas-room would have the white sheet over it 
for the last time. Christmas eve ! when Effie was to 
have the pleasure of preparing such a funny sur- 
prise for Nursie : only Mamma and Effie knew about 
it, and Nursie was not to know even the beginning 
of the secret, Effie said, until the morning of Christ- 
mas-eve. So Effie was quite delighted and sur 
prised to find how near was the pleasant day so 
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long looked forward to, and next best to Christmas- 
day. And when she had said her prayers at 
Mamma's knee, EflSe climbed np into her little bed 
quite cheerfully, and shutting her eyes at once, and 
very tightly, said, " Mamma, dear ! how long will it 
be till to-morrow morning ? for I do want it to come. 
Will it come in two minutes if I shut my eyes tight, 
and keep them so, and go to sleep quickly ? ^' 

Mamma said perhaps it might appear only one 
minute to Effie if she went to sleep quickly. Then 
Mamma and Nursie went down-stairs, that Effie 
might be quiet ; and Effie opened her eyes just 
once, to see if the dull, red eye of the fire was keep- 
ing her kindly company. 

Then she began to sing to herself a little hymn 
that Mamma had taught her ; and sang it over and 
over again, till at last it was just a faint little hum 
that Mamma overheard from the drawing-room, 
where she was waiting for Papa to conie to tea. 

Then there was silence, and the fire shut his 
dull, red eye too; and it seemed only a moment, just 
as Mamma said, when Effie awoke, with rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, the next morning. And sure 
enough this was "to-morrow morrow/' and the 
morning of Christmas-eve. 
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SHOPPING WITH MAMMA. 




^^ gpg THOUGHT that you were never going to 
wake, Miss Effie," said Nursie." " I Ve been 
up this hour and more ; and look what a 
bright fire I Ve made for you to dress by. Jump 
up, lazy-bones !" 

Effie was soon washed and dressed, and did, in- 
deed, " look as fresh as a beetle,'' as Papa said when 
he peeped into the nursery, just to kiss his little 
girl on the forehead, as he passed down into his 
study. 

" Beetles don' t eat bread and milk, Papa," said 
Effie, looking up from the steaming basin with 
which she was very busily employed : " Beetles 
don^t eat bread and milk, and they are very ugly.'^ 

" Beetles are bright, active-legged, little creatures 
that like sugar,^' said Papa; and Effie clambered 
down very quickly from her chair, and up very 
quickly into Papa's arms, to get the nice big lump 
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of sngar — Wg enough to make three little lumps 
for a doirs tea-party when Nurse cracked it. Nurse 
iiever allowed Effie to crack sugar with her teeth ; 
she said it would hurfc them in the end, and give 
her a great bad pain called toothache. 

OfF ran Papa, and Effie knew that there was no 
use in calling him back. So she finished her break- 
fast quiefcly, and the next step was Mamma's. That 
was thc signal for "pinnies off and to go down-stairs." 
So Effie took her Mamma s hand, and Nursie fol- 
lowod, into Papa's study. Then Papa read a lifctle 
out of the Kind Friend^s book — the Bible. Effie did 
not yet understand what Papa read, but her Mamma 
told her that it was to teach people how to be good 
and happy each day ; so Effie sat still, and tried to 
listenlike the others. Then the whble family knelt 
down and prayed to God to help them to be good ; 
and they said *' Our Father" together, for the Kind 
Friend was the Heavenly Father of Papa, and 
Mamraa, and Nursie, and the two Janes also. And 
He told them to call Him " Our Father.'' 

It was very kind of the great holy God to let 
every one call Him " Our Fatlier,'' if they would 
only try to be His good children. So Effie liked to 
sav, " Our Father^' with the others. 

Papa did not make the prayers long, nor read 
very much, to tire little pcople and busy servants ; 
so all tried to be attentive. 
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Then they went to breakfast ; and as soon as 
Lreakfast was finished, Mamma told Efl&e that she 
might run up-stairs and teli Nursie the beginning 
of the Dutch secret for Christmas-eve. 

It is only a Dutch secret, Nursie/' said Effie ; 
and the beginning of it is — Two White Stock- 
ings ! " 

"Two white stockings !" said Nursie ; "and what 
next V' 

" Give me the two white stockings first, please, 
Nursie. *What next^ comes to-morrow morning for 
you, but Mamma and I begin it to-day.*^ 

Nursie was quite puzzled, and still more so when 
Effie insisted that the two white stockings must not 
match. 

There must be a big white stocking of Nursie's, 
and a little white stocking of Effie's. 

When Nursie had unfolded two pairs of nice 
white stockings, she gave Effie a big one and a little 
one, and, laughing, said, " It was the funniest pair 
of stockings she had ever seen, and asked if it was 
a Dutch pair." 

But Effie shook her head, and said, " I '11 not tell 
you ; that 's my secret,^' and ran out of the room to 
her Mamma. 

"Will these do, Mamma, dear?" 

" The very thing," said Mamma. 

Then Mamma took out of her work-table tvvo 
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pieces of bright ribbon — a magenta ribbon, and a 
blue ribbon, and gave ^hem to Effie. 

Effie roUed the blue ribbon round her own little 
white stocking, and the magenta ribbon round 
Nursie's stocking, and hid them both away in her 
Mamnaa's drawer. Then she ran up-stairs again, 
and said to Nursie, " You don't know what I Ve 
been doing ! I Ve done the first part of the Dutch 
secret, but I can't tell you any more." 

And Effie looked so wise and sly : so Nursie 
knew it was no use to ask. Then Nursie began 
to dress little Effie, and was going to put on her 
own bonnet also. But Mamma popped her head 
into the nursery : " Now, Effie, not ready yet ! I 
am quite ready, dear." 

So Nursie knew that Effie and her Mamma 
were going out together, and that she was not 
to go. 

Effie was in such a hurry to get dressed, that 
she grew quite cross at her poor little brown gloves, 
and said she wished her gloves had no fingers, they 
took such a long time to turn out straight ! But 
Nursie said, " Now, Miss Effie, if you had not been 
too lazy yesterday to turn the fingers out neatly, 
when I gave the gloves to you to fold away, they 
would have been ready to put on in a minute. It 
is Effie who had no fingers yesterday." 

But as poor Effie tried her best to pull out the 
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fingers with her little cold hands, Nursie took pity 
on her little lazy ladyship, as she called her, and 
said she would for once help her to puU out the 
other glova So, after keeping poor Mamma waiting 
five minutes, because Efl&e was lazy yesterday, down 
came her little ladyship at last, looking just like 
a holly-bush, Cuzzinarthur said, in her dark-green 
cloak and scarlet-tipped feather. But Effie said, 
" It is only my second best, Cuzzinarthur, because 
it 's not Christmas-day yet, though cdl my Jingers 
are gone ; but it's good enough for a Dutch secret, 
and my bhie dress is for Christmas-day.'^ 

" What is the little chatterbox talking about ?^ 
said Cuzzinarthur ; '' and did they cut off all my 
Stern-little-Princess's fingers ? '^ 

At this Effie laughed very merrily, and showed 
Cuzzinarthur all her fingers, and her thumbs too, 
quite safe. 

" I only meant that there were no more fingers 
left to count till Christmas-day, you stupid Cuzzin- 
arthur.'' 

Then Cuzzinarthur wanted to know about the 
Dutch secret and the blue dress for Christmas-day ; 
but Effie looked very stem, and said, " Now, Cuzzin- 
arthur, we are too busy to-day to talk any more 
nonsense ; we really must go.'^ 

" Who is wef^^ said that teazing Cuzzinarthur ; 
but Effie ran down the gravel-walk, crying out, 
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"I don't liear you; I don't hear one word;^ and 
so reached the gate in time to hold it open for 
Mamma to pass out — "like the Queen of 
Queensland/' which was a favourite little joke of 
Effie's. 

Oh I what a chattering, and laughing, and skipping 
about little Effie did keep up that pleasant winter 
morning. 

Even the poor half-fed-lookijig old crossing- 
sweeper looked up at her a little brightly as she 
came towards him, and said, " God bless you, little 
Miss I*' as if he really meant it, when she shyly gave 
him the bright penny, which she had fumbled out 
of her own purse for the poor, cold, old man. And 
he lookod after her so kindly for a minute, as she 
passed on with the sunshine all about her, " happy 
inside and outside,^^ as the toy-shop woman said 
when she came there. 

" Well, my dear, you look happy inside and out- 
sido to-day," said the fat good-tempered old lady, 
who was a great friend of Effie's, and never tired of 
waitiug whilst she decided which of all the pretty 
things on tho " penny tray'' she would choose. 

But this morniug Effie told Mrs Leonard that 
she liad grown too big for the " penny tray " to-day, 
and that it was sometliing pretty for sixpence that 
sho wantcd. 

•* Sixpence 1 '' said Mrs Leonard, " a whole six- 
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pence 1 and what do you want to buy with all that 
money, my dear 1 " 

*' Oh, I can't tell you," said Effie ; '' that 's my 
secret, — it's my Dutch secret/' 

But Mamma said, " You must tell Mrs Leonard, 
dear, or else how can she show you what you 
want ? " 

Then this f oolish little Effie began to cry, and said 
so sorrowfuUy that it would spoil her Dutch secret 
to telL 

But kind MrsLeonard promised that if she would 
only tell her what she wanted to buy, she would iiot 
try to guess who it was for. 

At this Effie brightened up, and said that she 
wanted that pretty little basket of strawberries, 
that looked like real, and that Nursie said was " to 
sharpen needles." 

^* That is eightpence, my dear," said Mrs Leonard, 
"two pennies more than sixpence ; and, besides, thero 
are many prettier things for sixpence for little 
girls/' 

Effie laughed, and said, " Ah, that's because you 
don't know who it's for, Mrs Leonard; please roU 
it up, it will just do," and she handed the sixpence. 

" Two more pennies, dear," said Mamma. 

Poor little Effie had forgotten this, and began 
very sorrowfuUy to count out the two last pennies 
in her purse, when kind Mamraa said, " As Effie has 
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given nearly all her money, Mamma will pay tnese 
two pennies/^ 

" And will you still let it be my presentl Oh, you 
kind Mamma, I do love you so ! " 

So the little purse was carefully put back, and the 
neat parcel stowed away also in Effie's own little 
pocket, and then Effie said, '' Good-bye, Mrs Leo- 
nard," like a real little lady, and did not " play 
snail,'' as she sometimes did. 

" Are you ashamed of me, Mamma ? '^ she asked, 
as she left the shop. 

" Not at all, dear,'' said Mamma ; " you said good- 
bye quite like a little lady." 

" I am so glad that you are not ashamed of me," 
said Effie ; " how nice it is to be quite good ! '' 

And so she trotted along by her mamma's side 
until they reached home again, and the little parcel 
was safely hidden in Mamma's work-table till after- 
dinner-time came. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FILLING THE STOCKINGS. 




^OU may be sure that Effie ran down-stairs as 
quickly as she could, when the dessert-bell 
rang on Christmas-eve. I wonder what 
Mamma and Effie were whispering about, and why 
Effie held her little pocket so wide open, while she 
stood by Mamma's side at the dinner-table ? 

What ! a whole orange ! Two figs ! Two 
prunes ! And now Mamma says she may ask Papa 
for six almonds ! 

Surely Mamma, who is so wise, would not give 
her little girl so much fruit to make herself ill with ! 

No ; there is the one piece of orange, and the 
bright glistening sugar, and the quarter of a fig, on 
the pretty plate for Effie. 

But see, she has left her chair, and does not care 
about them to-night, and asks Mamma if she may 
go into the drawing-room now at once, 

Mamma nods, and off runs Effie. 

D 
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VrcHcnily Alamma foUows, and when Cuzzin- 
artlnir und Papa cameinto tlie drawing-room, what 
do tlioy Koe ? Effie on her knees before mamma's 
work-table, and tlie fioor around her strewed with 
j)ieces of gay paper and bits of coloured ribbon, and 
in tlie niiddle of all a large clean white stocking! 

" ] ' vo not got half of them folded yet, dear Mam- 
ma/' said Effie. Tlien she busily tied up parcel 
aftor ])arcol, with a fig in one, two almonds in an- 
otlier, a i^rune in a third, and so on. And as fast 
as slio t ied thoni up, she placed them first in tho foot, 
and thon in the lcg of the large wliite stocking. 

Ijast but one came the sweet-smelling orange. Last 
of all, and in the softest, prettiest, coloured green 
silk i^apor, tied with chorry-ribbon, was the beauti- 
ful littlo strawbcrry-basket, which Effie had bought 
for JS'ursio in the morning. 

ilust as EiKe had tiod up the top of the stocking; 
Nursio knockod at tho door. 

Eflic (iid not scom at all sony that it was bed- 
tinu\ but giving throe rathcr hard brisk kisses 
to Tapa, Mannua, and Cuzzinarthur, darted up- 
stairs boforo Nursie could catch her, taking care, 
lu)\vovor, to hold tho woll-iilled stocking behind her 
back all the timc — ** so that nursio could not see 
it/' slio said. Funnv littlc Etlie, not to remember 
tliat' ^(Ursio wus bohiud hcr, aud could see it quite 
woll 1 
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Up-stairs ran Effie, shut the nursery-door, called 
out, "Nursie, you're not to come in till I tell 
you ! " 

After a while she called, " Come in/' And what 
do you think Nursie found tied to her bed-post ? 

A large white stocking ! 

" Yon 're not to open it till Christmas-moming^ 
Nursie ; and you 're not to guess who put it there ; 
for it 's my Dutch secrety 

Nursie promised what Effie asked. Then the 
little girl very quickly got into bed, and shut her 
eyes that she might- not see Mamma when she came 
to fasten her own little stocking to her bed. 

The last thing Effie said to Nursie was, " Oh, I am 
60 glad that you 're to be happy too, as well as me, 
Nursie. What f un it will be to open our stockings in 
the morning ! I hope we shan 't find a stich in them 
though !" And Effie laughed very merrily about the 
stick ; for she knew that it was only naughty little 
girls and boys that had a stick put in their stocking 
on Christmas-eve. And Effie had the happy heart 
which seems to sing a bright song all day inside us 
when we are trying to be good ; so she laughed, and 
said, " We are not afraid of sticks and little old 
Dutch gentleraen, for we know the Dutch gentleman 
is only Mamma — dear kind Mamma/^ 

Now some of the little German and Dutch chil- 
dren believe that a merry little old gentleman called 
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Santa Claus comes dowTi the chimiiey, and fiUs their 
stockings with goodies and toys, if they are good, 
but only puts a stick in when they are naughty. 
But that is not true, only a tale to amuse children, 
or to frighten them. EflSie liked best to think 
that it was only her Mamma who came beside 
her bed whilst she slept, and the Kind Friend, 
and His holy angels, watching all through the 
quiet night. 

So Effie said, " I will shut my eyes fast, and soon 
go to sleep, Nursie.^' 

But Effie's heart and head " were so fuU of think- 
ings," as she said to her Mamma, who soon came up 
to peep at her, that she could not sleep. She kept 
thinking, thinking, thinking, and wonder, wonder, 
wondering, aU about to-morrow! It seemed too 
much happiness to have her Httle Dutch secret in 
the stockings, and then aU the wonders of the 
Christmas-room to look forward to so soon. So 
she said, " Ah, do, dear Mamma ! sit beside me, and 
sing me that nice Uttle song that teUs about the 
Kind Friend watching in the night. So Mamma 
shook Uttle Effie's piUow, and laid her comfortably 
down again, and said to her, " Ask the Kind Friend 
to send sweet sleep to you, dearie, whUst Mamma 
sings, and shut your dear Uttle eyes, that the sleep 
may faU on them.^' 

Effie shut her eyes, and mamma sang : — 
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'* Fades the red sun in the west, 
Litt)e children go to rest ; 
What can hurt them or afifright, 
Christ ia watching o'er the night. 

" Have we done amiss to-day, 
Christ can wash the stain away ; 
He will help us to do right, 
Christ who watches o'er the night. 

" Sleep we, then, secure and blest, 
In His love who gives us rest, 
Till the moming sun shines bright — 
Christ is watching o'er the night." 

Efl&e was very fond of this hymn, which was 
written for the little German children ; but Mamma 
changed it a little, and put it into English rhyme 
for EflEie, because the German tune was so pretty. 

Mamma did not sing any Christmas-eve-song to 
Efl&e that night, because she saw that her little girVs 
mind wanted rest and quiet, — just the thought of 
that great Kind Friend's love arid care, who watched 
over her every night, more than the Christmas 
thoughts which might keep her wakeful, and for 
which there would be plenty of time to-morrow. 
As Mamma sang the last verse, EflSe's hand, which 
had held hers, gradually loosened its hold, and in a 
few minutes she was fast asleep. 

Then Mamma brought up from the drawing-room, 
and hung on Efl&e's little bed, the Christmas-stocking^ 
and so stole gently away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



CHRISTMAS MORNING. 




H, delightful thought ! oh day of days ! it had 
come at last, this joyful Christmas-day. 
Effie sprang up in her little bed, broad awake 
in a minute. " Nursie, Nursie, Nursie ! its Christ- 
mas-day ! Oh, do light the candle ! I can hardly 
see your face. Nursie, its Christmas-day. A merry 
Christmas, Nursie ! do let us get our stockings. A 
merry Christmas ! " So said Effie, peeping over the 
top of her bed into Nurse's bed, just as six o'clock 
struck by the clock of Papa's church opposite. 

Poor Nursie, she was not quite so young as Effie, 
and 1 am afraid that she would have preferred half- 
an-hour s longer sleep, even to opening her stocking. 
But Nursie was very good-tempered, and could not 
resist little Effie's eamest entreaties to " wake up 
and feel her stocking." For nursie declared that 
the candle must not be lighted for half-an-hour 
yet ; but Effie was quite satisfied to be allowed tc 
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creep beside Nursie, and with her warm, little crim- 
son dressing-gown over her shoulders, even to feel 
at the delightful stocking. " Now, Nursie, what can 
you feel 1 Oh, hurrah ! I 'm sure I feel a watch in 
mine ! Yes, that 's the face, and that 's the chain 
and seals. Oh, I 'm so glad ! But what is this little 
thing that feels like a book, and yet it isn*t exactly 
like a book Oh, I wonder " 

" Oh, Nursie, Nursie, do feel this : it cannot be, 
no, it cannot be a — stick ! when I 've been good ! '^ 

Nursie felt and felt, and Effie felt too, and cer- 
tainly the loiig, thick, round thing did feel like a 
stick. Effie coaxed Nursie to light the candle, just 
for one moment, to open just that one parcel ; and 
so she put her little hand down, down into the foot 
of the stocking, and pulled up a large, thick stick of 

SuGAK Candy ! 

"There ! I knew I had been good,'' said Effie. "I 
wasn't very much afraid of the stick, but still I 'm 
glad to be sure about it. But what a funny Mamma 
to put a stick into her good little girl's stocking. 
Oh, see Nursie ! there is something written on the 
paper wrapper, outside the stick of candy. Do read 
the reading of it.'' 

So Nursie read, " For a cruel Stern-little-Princess, 
from Cuzzinarthur." 
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" Ali, ah ! Mr Cuzzioarthur, so that was your trick^ 
was it ? '' said Effie. " WeU, it 's not a very bad 
trick after all/' 

Then Nursie let Effie taste just one little bit of 
the clear French apple-sugar, out of its wrappings, 
first of silver, and then of white paper and coloured 
ribbon. 

" Ah, Nursie ! now you have lighted the candle, 
please don't blow it out. Just let me see one more 
thing." And so Effie coaxed Nursie for one more 
thing, and one more, till all the little parcels were 
opened, and it was really time to get up and light 
the fire. It would take too long to tell of all the 
pretty little things Effie found in her stocking. They 
took 80 long to untie, and then to put back again, 
that Nursie said she must wait to open her stocking, 
whilst the nursery-breakfast was going on. But I 
think I will just tell you that Effie was right in her 
guess about the pretty toy-watch, and wrong about 
the book. For it was a little red pocket-book purse, 
with a gold clasp, and inside of it three silver six- 
pences, all for her own self, from Papa. 

Effie liked this present as well as any in the stock- 
ing, for she thought that she could spend it afber 
Christmas-day was over. Then Nurse brought up 
the breakfast, and Effie and she sat down together, 
but not before Effie had knocked at her Papa and 
Mamraa's door, and called into the key-hole, " Merry 
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COiristinas, dear Papa and Mamma ! *' And Papa and 
Mamma answered back, " Merry Christmas, dear 
Effie ! a merry Christmas to our dear little girl ! " 

Effie could hardly eat her breakfast for looking at 
her stocking, which she had packed again, and laid 
beside her on a chair. 

Then there was the unpacking of Nursie's stock- 
ing. We know what was in that. And oh ! wasn't 
Nursie pleased with all the nice things, and, most of 
all, with the really useful and pretty strawberry-bas- 
ket, which she told Effie she would keep to sharpen 
her needles upon, till she was an old white-haired 
woman, if she lived so long. 

" And you will always stay with us, dear Nursie — 
always ? ^' said Effie ; . " now, promise ! " 

Nursie smiled, and kissed her, and said she was a 
" little dear,'' and that she would never forget her 
little Effie, " not for no one ;" these were Nurse's 
words ; " that she wouldn t.'* 

Effie was not quite satisfied with this answer ; she 
could not exactly tell why. But it was Christmas- 
morning, and there were other things to think of on 
that bright day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CHRTSTMAS IN CHTJRCH, 





FFIE went to church with her Mamma, after 
breakfast, and was delighted with the beau- 
tiful Christmas singing. Then came- the 
prayers and sermon, and Effie tried to sit very 
quietly. Then came the offertory, in which, as 
Mamma had told Effie, it seemed as if we almost 
heard the Kind Friend's own voice asking us to give 
of the money He had given us to His poor ! And 
Mamma told Effie to listen and she would hear Papa 
read the Kind Friend s own message to us, that " if 
we give to the poor, we only lend it to the Lord, and 
look, what we lay out God will pay us again.'' 

So Effie listened very much when the sentences 
were read, and it seemed quite easy, even to little 
Effie, to understand the Kind Friend's message. 

Effie thought she would very much like to lend 
one of her bright pennies to the Kind Friend who 
had done so much for her, and to help His poor. 
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For Effie knew that the Christmas offering-money 
was to be used to give some nice dinners to " those 
for whom nothing had been prepared." And as she 
thought of the poor little children, in dark little 
houses, full of want, she thought that she would give 
two pennies, that those poor little children might 
have a merry, happy day, on the Kind Friend's birth- 
dayinto this world — this day of Christ — this Christ- 
mas-day. So, when the silver church-plate was 
handed, little Effie put two of her new silver pennies 
in it. She was sorry when she looked in her purse to 
see that only one was left ; but she whispered to her 
Mamma, " Will you say to the Kind Friend, in your 
prayers, that little Effie sended it/' And Mamma 
bowed her head gravely, to mean " Yes." And she 
said to the Kind Friend, in her heart-prayers, " 
Jesus Christ ! who on earth didst not send the chil- 
dren away when their mothers brought them, accept 
my little child's offering, for her mother has brought 
her to Thee.'^ 

And the Kind Friend saw and heard, and I am 
quite sure that He has " remembered little Effie for 
good in this thing,'' as He always remembered for 
good those who tried to do what He told them in 
the old Bible-days. 

As Effie left the church, she was sorry to see poor 
old Granny Wilson, with her blind boy, looking so 
sad in the frosty sunshine ; and when her Mamma 
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came home she asked her, " Will Granny Wilson 
have no good Christmas-dinner, and the little blind 
boy no treat for Christmas, MammaV' Then 
Mamma told Effie that Granny Wilson and the 
little blind Jimmy were to have one of the good 
Christmas-dinners sent to them which the Kind 
Fricnd, by His word in the church, had asked those 
who loved Him to send to His poor. 

Then Effie was glad that she had given her bright 
pennies. " And will the Kind Friend really pay me 
back, Mamma ? and how will He give it me ? " 

" Perhaps in money, perhaps in some unexpected 
little happiness when you have forgotten all about 
your penny, Effie ; I do not kno w. I am only quite 
sure that He will pay back what is lent to Him. 
He has often, often paid Papa and me.'' 

Effie now ran off to meet Papa, as she saw him 
coming out of the church gates. How kindly all 
the people wished them a Merry Christmas as they 
passed. Surely one of the sweetest things that 
the holy child Jesus came into this world to bring 
was " peace on earth, goodwill towards men." What 
a happy world it would be if we always felt so 
kindly to one another as so many seemed to feel, 
coming out of church that Christmas-morning. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



PRESENTS. 




UST before dinner-time, Nursie and one of 
the Janes unlocked the Christmas-room 
door, and whilst Effie sat quietly beside 
Mamma," brought all the hidden wonders down 
into the large dining-room. There they lay upon 
a table covered with a sheet, whilst Mamma and 
Papa, and Effie and Cuzzinarthur, ate their early 
Christmas-dinner together. 

Effie could hardly eat her dinner, so often were 
her eyes turned wondering to the sheeted table with 
its many humps and dumps. 

Even plum-pudding was hardly noticed. " Plum- 
pudding is only a treat to eat," said Effie, almost 
scornfully, as she laid down her spoon, to wonder 
again at all the new humps and dumps which had 
risen under the sheet, since the contents of the 
first Big-Secret-parcel were laid under it. 

Now conies Jane-housemaid to take away. No 
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dessert, thank yoii, to-day ! We are all too eager for 
the presents. 

"Now Jane, put the things away as fast you 
can, then bring Miss Effie and Nursie and the other 
Jai^e back with you as soon as you hear the bell 
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Out goes little Jane smiling and wondering, and 
sets the dinner things on the kitchen-table and 
says — " Cook-Jane are you ready ? '^ 

Down ran Nursie and Effie to join them, and 
they stand outside the door for a moment — " it did 
seem such a big minute^' — till ting-a-ring-a-ring, 
Mamma rings the bell. 

Then open the door and off goes the sheet on 
Papa's side of the table, and off goes the sheet on 
Mamma's side of table, and oh, what a sight ! 

Such a Dolly as never was seen, seated bolt up- 
right in the middle of the table ; blue eyes smiling 
at Effie, gold hair like her own, fat little dumpled 
arms, and a hlue silh frock and sash, (ah ! was that 
the dress which had peeped out of Mamma's work- 
basket X) eyes that opened, eyes that shut when you 
laid her down. 

" Take her off the table and lay her in her Mam- 
ma's arms, please," said Papa. 

" Who was DoUy s mamma ? '' 

" Why, Effie, to be sure ! I never did see such 
neatly-tucked petticoats, nor such dainty-striped 
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stockings, nor such a pretty best hat, nor such a 
lovely warm jacket, Oh, and a trunk full of dresses 
besides ! ^' 

Surely never before came such a Dolly from Doll's 
land. 

" And who had sent it ? '' 

'^ Why, Mamma to be sure.'^ 

Six kisses to Mamma for all her kind trouble and 
pains. Six kisses to Dolly for being the darlingest 
DoUy that ever was seen. Oh, but there 's no time 
for all the kisses, for Cuzzinarthur calls out like the 
great huge bear in his great huge voice, — 

" Who 's taken my chair 1 '' 

But what is he doing, naughty fellow ? 

Pretending to sit in the loveliest little scarlet and 
white wicker arm-chair that ever was seen. 

Turn him out, saucy fellow. " But that is Cuzzin- 
arthur's gift to you, Effie,'^ said Mamma. 

" I shall sit in it all day,'' she said ; " oh, you kind 
Cuzzinarthur ! " 

But she had not sat in it half a second when up 
she jumped again to see, oh ! such a splendid Noah's 
ark ; and that was Papa's present for a Sunday-toy. 
Effie 'tried to lift it, but that was quite impossible 
with DoUy in her arms at the same time, and dear 
Dolly could not be parted with. So Effie begged 
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Papa just to lift her up just one minute to have a 
peep inside of the Noah's ark. 

Ah, it was magnificent ! 

"The lion is almost as big as real/' said EflBe, 
" only not quite ; but he is safer not too big, he 
might eat Dolly.'^ 

But what is Cuzzinarthur doing ? 

He has blindfolded EflSe, and dear ! dear ! higher 
and higher ! She is flying ! No, it cannot be : yes, 
it is indeed — Cuzzinarthur has taken oflF the blind- 
folder, and DoUy and Eflfie are swinging together " on 
the most beautifullest swing,'' said Eflfie. " Who could 
have sent it V 

" It is from dear Grandpapa across the sea," said 
Mamma. 

" kind Grandpapa ! " said Eflfie ; " six kisses to 
you," and she blew them to him on her hands. 

Then there came a beautiful little work-bag of 
rose-coloured silk, with pin-cushions and needle- 
book, all made by kind Nursie's own hands for her 
pet. Then there was a skipping-rope from the two 
Janes. Oh, never was such a day for goodwill 
Christmas-presents ! 

Then there were all the other presents to see. 
Mamma's to Papa, and Papa's to Mamma^ and 
Cuzzinarthur's presents that he got and that he gave. 
But Effie did not care quite so much about the 
''grown-up presents^" as she called them, because 
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they were chiefly books without pictures, for big 
people's reading. Only some of Mamma's had beau- 
tiful covers, and Mamma said that her favourite 
reading was in them. 

Then there were the presents for Nursie and the 
two Janes, whieh Effie was allowed to hand to them. 
Such pretty print dresses, such gay, bright, Christ- 
massy-looking cap ribbons ; " You will look beauti- 
fuller than ever in your Christmas cap, dear Nursie,^' 
said Effie. 

*' Will you and DoUy come and help me to put it 
on ? " said Nursie. 

" Oh yes, if I may come back to this room and 
look at all my beautiful things." 

Kind Mamma said, " Yes, you may play here all 
the aftemoon if you like, dear." 

Then Nursie and the two Janes made their curt- 
sies, and thanked Mamma again for their pretty 
presents, and Nursie said to Effie as she helped her 
to try on her cap up-stairs, " You must tell your 
Mamma, my dear, that she has made us all so happy 
to-day/' 

Effie kissed Nursie on both of her bright red 
cheeks, and stroked her smooth black hair, and said 
she "looked lovely in her new cap, and that she 
would give her a gold dress and cap next Christmas- 
day. I shall be almost a big lady then," said Effie. 

But Nursie sighed a little, and said, " Never mind 
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next Christmas-day*, dear ; there 's many a change. 
Be happy to-day, and run and play beside Mamma/' 

Down ran Effie fast enough, for she did not want 
to be sad. She played with all her toys, first with 
one and then another ; even with the Noah's ark. 
" For though it is not Sunday, it is one of the Kind 
Friend's days, you know, Papa/^ 

So because it was Christmas-day Effie played with 
the Noah's ark ; but afterwards it was to be kept 
for Sunday, " just to help to mark the day, even for 
little chUdren, as difierent from other days,'' Mamma 
said. 

Effie was very fond of the Kind Friend s days, 
because then everything in her home wore its 
brightest, and best, and happiest Sunday look, 
and there were beautiful stories, and pictures, and 
books, and holiday dresses, that all told of the 
joyful sound that ought to be in people's hearts on 
Sundays. 

^' And ought there to be a joyful sound in our 
hearts to-day, Papa ? " said Effie. 

" Yes indeed, dearie, for the Kind Friend Jesus 
came into the world to help and to save us, and to 
bring us *great joy ' on Christmas-day, so the Bible 
says. And so you hear the church choir are 
singing " 

At that moment the sweet voices of the choir 
were heard in the Vicarage hall, which had been 
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warmed for the purpose, and as they sang their 
joyful Christmas hymns, Effie whispered to her 
Mamma that she thought heaven must be very 
like one long, happy Peace-and-good-will, Good-will- 
and-peace Christmas-day. 

And so she thought, and so she gently dreamily 
dreamed, as she fell into her first sleep, with dear 
Dolly by her side, that happy, happy, Christmas 
night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MR GRUMPY's GOGGLES. 



^^ FEW days after Christmas-day, little Effie 
came down-stairs looking very sad, and I 
am afraid, jnst a little cross. 

Mamma said, " AVhat is the matter with my little 
girl 1 " Effie hung her head and said, " My pinny is 
starched too stiffly." 

Mamma said, " But that is not a very big trouble, 
Effie." 

Then Effie said, "My new shoes pinch me, 
Mamma." 

Mamma felt them, but they seemed quite loose 
and easy. Still Effie hung her head, aud looked 
almost as if she would cry. 

" What is the matter with my little girl ? " said 
]\Iamma. " Is she not well ? ^' 

But Effie's roses were as bright as ever, and she 
seemed quite weU. 

Then Effie said, " I am very, very unhappy, and I 
wish it was always Christmas-day ! " 
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Then she really began to cry. 

"0 foolish little girV' said Mamma, "Go anc? 
get DoUy." 

Dollyis naughty/'said Effie, "andl don't loveher.' 
Should you like to swing on your new swing ? 
said Mamma, for it was a snowy day, and Effi 
could not get out to walk. 

"Swinging gives me a had pain in my heart,' 
said Effie. 

"Are you sure it is the swing,'' said Mamma 
" or has my little Effie got Mr Grumpy's Gogglej 
on this morning 1 " 

" What are Mr Grumpy's Goggles ? '' said Effie 
laughing. 

But Mamma only answered, "Has Effie got i 
kind Mamma ? '^ 

*' Indeed she has,'* said Effie, and patted Mamma'i 
hand in a loving little way that she had. 

" Who plays with Effie at horsy and gets kisse^ 
for corn on duU rainy evenings when Effie has 
not been out all day 1 '' 

" Why, dear Papa, to be sure,'' said Effie. " Do 
you think Papa will play with me after dinner 
to-night ? '' 

" Yes, I am almost sure that he will, dear." 

" Oh, I am so glad," said Effie. 

*^ Let us go up-stairs and peep at your nursery," 
said Mamma. 
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Then they went up-stairs together and found 
kind Nursie finishing such a pretty new warm 
crimson frock for Effie. 

" May I have it on for dinner this evening, if it 
is finished ? " said Effie. 

" Yes, you may, dear/^ 

" Wasn't Mamma kind to buy that pretty frock 
for Effie ? And look at the bright blazing fire ! 
And dear me ! whose are all these beautiful toys 1 
that nice DoUy ; that famous swing ; and the Noah's 
ark for Sundays ; and that pretty little book-shelf 
fuU of toy books ? '' 

" Mamma, you know quite well they are little 
Effie's." 

" But whose is that pretty bed with its fresh white 
quilt, and its little pillow-cases all frilled round so 
lovingly by Mamma? And that little dressing- 
gown, and the funny little slippers lined with white 
f ur, like a tiny pussy cat's neck 1 " 

Why, Effie's, to be sure," said the little girl. 
But, Mamma, why are you asking all those ques- 
tions for, and why do you look so wise in your 
eyes ? " • 

" Oh, I 've no time to answer that just now," said 
Mamma. " Come down-stairs again, I • want to 
order dinner, from Jane cook." 

So Jane cook came iiito the drawing-room, the 
pretty drawing-room where Mamma so often told 
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little Effie nice stories as she sat at her work. Then 
Mamma ordered the nursery dinner. " Nice tender 
chicken, and some of those tiny little raisin puddings 
in cups that Miss Effie likes so much, Jane." " Yes, 
raa'am," said Jane cook, and she smiled kindly at 
Effie. 

" Who spoils Effie V' said Mamma. 

" Every one in this house,^' answered Effie. 

This was a loving little joke of question and 
answer which Mamma and Papa often played 
with Effie, just to ask her who spoiled her, and she 
always answered the same — everybody, for every- 
body loved the little girl. 

" Where are your paint-box and scrap-book V^ 
said Mamma. 

" Here, dear Mamma." 

" Sit down, Effie, and work away with your 
scrap-book as hard as you can,'' said Mamma. 

But all this time Mamma had not told Effie why 
she had asked so many questions about things 
which Mamma knew quite well without asking. 

" Mamma, have you some reasons to-day ?" said 
Effie. " I am sure you have your reasons ; you 
look so wise. Axe they nice ones V' 

" Very nice ones," said Mamma. " Do as I tell 
you, dear, and try and get your scrap-book finished 
before your dinner-time.^' 

So Effie worked and worked, and painted a blue 
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dress on one little picture girl, and a pink dress on 
another, and a green jacket on a boy, and so on, 
till at last she had finished the last picture in her 
scrap-book, just as Nursie popped in her head to 
say, " Dinner is ready, Miss Effie." 

" Dinner V^ said Effie. " I couldn^t have believed 
it. Oh, it has been such a delightful morning. 
The time has gone as fast as a Puff-puff." 

"My poor little miserable, ill-used, unhappy 

Effie,'' said Mamma, with oh ! such a long face, and 

she kissed Effie so very sadly and slowly that Effie 

was quite puzzled. Then she looked at Mamma 

again, and saw such a funny " rogue-in-her-eye," 

as Effie called it. Then she remembered how " un- 

happy'^ she had been in the morning, and saw 

that Mamma was making just a little bit of fun 
about it. 

" Mamma, I 'm so glad that I was busy, and 
good, and kind to the little orphan girls,'^ said Effie. 
'* I think that it has quite winded up my heart to 
go tick-tick — good-and-happy ; tick-tick — happy- 
and-good-again, the way you said you liked to hear 
your little girl's heart ' tick, tick.' Is it a good and 
happy tick-tick now V' 

Mamma bent her ear to Effie's heart, and kissing 
her, said, " Yes, the little heart is * tick, ticking ' 
very happily now. Good little girl, go and eat 
your dinner, and afterwards I have a surprise for you.^' 
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Effie had just finished her dinner, when a earriage 
drove to the door. So she peeped out of the nur- 
sery window, and whom should she see but kind 
Miss Eoques. 

Now, Effie was very fond of Miss Eoques, for she 
was always so kind to her ; and she was very glad 
when, in a few minutes, the drawing-room bell rang 
twice for Nursie. 

Nursie was back in a minute, saying, "Be 
quick, Miss Effie, and get your thickest pair of 
boots, and your muflf, and hat out of the low otto- 
man, whilst I look for yonr lammy-love coat out of 
the wardrobe.'^ 

Then Effie got out for herself all the things that 
she was able to reach, and Nursie quickly got out the 
others, and Effie was soon dressed to go out with 
Mamma and Miss Eoques in the carriage. Oh, what 
a treat this snowy day ! 

Down-stairs trotted little Effie in her little black 
velvet hat, with its soft, white grebe trimming, and 
her warm white woolly coat, just like a little ba- 
lamb : only little ba-lambs don^t have crimson frocks, 
and monkey-fur muffs, and tippets like Effie. 

But still Miss Eoques called her " little lammy in 
your warm coat," when she came into the room ; 
so she must have looked something like a ba- 
lamb. 

"Take your scrap-book with you, Effie dear," 
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saicl Mamma ; " and now EflSe began to guess 
* Mamma's reasons.' " 

They were going, she was almost sure, to see that 
large house in the beautiful garden where the little 
children lived who had no Papa nor Mamma. 

Effie had often wished to see the little orphans ; 
and kind Miss Eoques had promised to take her some 
day when Miss Wicklin and she went to pay their 
A^sit there. 

So they called for Miss Wicklin on the way> and 
EflSe carried her little scrap-book very carefully, 
and SQon the carriage was bowling smoothly along 
the clean white snow, and had stopped at the 
orphans' house. 

EflSe had been busy ever since the day after Ad- 
vent Sunday in coUecting the pictures and painting 
them in her little scrap-book for the youngest child 
in the Orphan-House. So she was delighted at the 
idea of seeing the "pretty little girl'' whom she 
had so often fancied and thought about. 

She walked through the beautiful grounds, with 
the large stone fountain that played so prettily on 
the hot summer days, and came to the door of the 
splendid house, " fit for a queen," as EflSe said. She 
had often passed by it in her up-country walks with 
Nurse, and had thought what a fine house it must 
be to live in — much finer than Efl&e's own home in 
the Vicarage. 
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Up-stairs, and up-stairs, and up-stairs they went ; 
and throughlong, long gàlleries that Effie thoughb it 
would be so nice to play at horses in. But there 
were no little children there playing horses. 

" You shall see ^vhe children soon, dear," said kind 
Miss Eoques. And soon they came to a large school- 
room, where ever so many little girls xU white 
pinnies and dark-blue frocks were sewing. They 
had no Mamma with them, but only a Teacher, and 
they were very grave, and orderly, and quiet. 

Effie wondered when she was to see the pretty 
little girl whom she had expected to meet in some 
nice bright dress, something like her own, and for 
whom she had prepared the picture scrap-book for 
a present. 

So she whispered to Miss Eoques, " But where is 

the little new girl — the youngest little girl, more 

like me ? '' 

Miss Eoques answered, "You shall soon see her, 

dear Effie.^' 

Then another door was opened into a room far 
larger than the first one, where were more little 

girls, but all dressed in dark-blue frocks and white 

pinnies, and their hair cropped quite short, with no 

pretty curls nor ribbons — all except one little girl, 

" the littlest of all,'' thought Jlffie : " she must be my 

little friend.'* This little girl had long golden hair 

and a black frock, and no white pinny, and looked 
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different from the rest, and as if she had been 
crying. 

Then kind Miss Roque's and kind Miss Wicklin 
went up to the little girl and spoke to her, and the 
little girl seemed glad to see their kind faces, and 
stopped crying for a few minutes. But when they 
went away, EflSe saw that the tears were falling 
fast again, so she said "Miss Eoques, why does 
that little girl cry — may I give her my book 1 '^ 
Miss Eoques said, " Yes, Effie dear." 

Effie gave the little girl her book, and said, 
" Look, I have made it for you all my own self, 
and I will make you another one if you like it. 
But please don't be sorry and cry, for you make 
Effie almost cry too." 

Then the little girl smiled and said, " Thank 
you, Missie," and looked at the book and seemed 
pleased, and forgot to cry for a little time. 

Mamma called, "Effie, we must go now. Say 
good-bye to your little friend, and perhaps we will 
come some day and see her again.^' Then Effie, who 
had only had her own little cousins for friends 
before, kissed the little girl as if she had been cousin 
Maggie. But this made the little girl cry again, and 
Effie ran away to her Mamma with a very sad face. 
"Mamma, the little girl in the black frock won't 
love me. Why does she cry, and why does she 
wear that ugly black frock ? — is she naughty 1 " 
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Mamma said, "Hush, Efl&e dear. Mamma will 
tell you all about her when we get home." 

Then after seeing the long room where the little 
girls slept, they drove back to Efl&e's home in Miss 
Roques' carriage. 

And now it was beginning to get dark ; and oh 
how bright and cheerful the lights looked in the 
windows of Eflfie's own home ! 

So after having thanked Miss Eoques for her 
kindness in taking her to see the little orphan's 
home, EflBe ran up-stairs to the nursery, saying, 
" I shall be dressed for the evening first, Mamma. 
Dress me quick, Nursie, please ; and is my pretty 
new frock ready ? " 

Nursie said, " Yes ; '' and soon Efl&e was knock- 
ing at her Mamma's door. 

" Hurrah, Mamma ! I am dressed first. I shall be 
the first to meet my dear frozen bear, and take his hat 
and gloves from him, and lead him to the bright fire/' 

CUck ! went the latch-key as Eflfie spoke. And 
who was the frozen bear but dear Papa, whom 
Efl&e ran to meet with a cry of joy, and sprang into 
his arms, and kissed him so often, that she knocked 
his h?tt oflf? Then she had to pick it up, and blow 
the snow-flakes from it, and lead him into the warm 
cheery room, where Mamma had come down too, 
** But I was first,^' said Efl&e ; " so six kisses, and 
four kisses for me.^' 
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Then Effie ran to her Mamma, and laid her head 
in her lap, and patted Mamma's hands, and kissed 
them, and said, " I love you too, my own darling, 
kind Mamma. I love you so much, I do." 

" Why, Effie, you are more loving than ever to- 
day," said Papa. " Have you got on Grandmamma 
Happy's spectacles to-day ? ^^ 

Mamma srailed, and said, " I think little Effie 
had on old Grumpy's green Goggles this moming, 
Papa ; for everything seemed so tiresome in the 
nursery and in the drawing-room and everywhere, 
and we know how Mr Grumpy's Goggles look at 
things. But I think Effie has got on the happy 
spectacles now. Let me look at your eyes." 

So Effie opened two clear, bright, loving blue 
eyes very wide, and full of fun, and said, "Yes, 
Mamma, I dropped Mr Grumpy's Goggles in the 
little orphan's house.'' 

" How was that ? ^' said Mamma. 

" Oh, I began to think, and think, and think 
what a dear Papa and Mamma I had, and how 
kind everybody is to me, and what a nice home 
I have, and so many pretty frocks ; and then I 
winded up my heart to be good and happy; and 
that 's what I call dropping old Grumpy's Goggles. 
Wasn't it, Mamma ? " 

" Ah, little Effie,'* said Papa, " it is a happy thing 
to have a bright home, and your own dear Mamma 
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and Papa to love you ; and I hope, whenever little 
Effie is inclined to be grumpy again, she will think 
how much happier she is than the little orphans 
in the big Home, like a school all the time ; and 
yet even those little girls are far happier than the 
poor ragged sickly girl that we saw in the street 
yesterday. But the happiest of all the little girls 
iswhor^ 

" Effie Grey,'^ said Papa's little daugliter ; " and 
I hope I shall never wear old Mr Grumpy's Goggles 
aojain/^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GOOD-FRIDAY AND EASTER. 

*E must now take a peep at little Efl&e in 
her home, many weeks after Christmas, 
wlien the bright evergreen wreaths in the 
church had faded away. 

The long gray days of Lent had come, when the 
church sang all her saddest hymns of sorrow for 
her sin. One day the story was almost too sad for 
music at all. That was Good-Friday, when out of 
the Bible was read the story of all the wrong, and 
naughty sin that had caused the death of the Kind 
Friend Jesus upon the cruel cross. And Effie said 
that she did not love Good-Friday, it was the 
saddest, dreariest day in church. 

Mamma answered, " AVell might it be sad, when 
we thought of the death of the very Sox OF God — 
and all because our naughty bearts bated Him, and 
would not love Him." And Mamma said that 
Good-Friday would be a terrible day, and only a 
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day of darkness and gloom, if it were not for the 
Easter-day that follows so close, with its joyful 
thoughts, to take away the heavy weight that the 
story of Good-Friday had laid on our hearts. 

Then Mamma told Effie why the Church thought 
over all her sin in Lent, and read that saddest story 
of all, of the death of the Kind Friend Jesus upon 
Good-Friday. It was that we might be raore thank- 
ful to Jesus, our Saviour, and love Him more, that 
He forgave it all, and gave us in our hearts the hope 
that Easter brings. 

And what is the hope of Easter ? 

The hope that because Jesus Christ rose again 
from the dead, as on Easter-day, so we, who love and 
trust in Him, shall not lie in the dark graves, but 
awake up in heaven when we fall asleep in this 
world. 

Mamma did not talk very long to Effie about 
Good-Friday and Easter, for she was only a very 
little girl, and could not understand much. 

But Effie could understand a little, and it made 
the services of the Church, and the Church's great 
days, which she heard everybody talking about, 
more interestinġ, when she knew a little of what 
they really meant. Then Mamma told Effie how 
the people who lived in this world soon afber Jesus 
Christ had risen from the dead, used to meet one 
another on Easter-morning, always with the happy 
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greeting, " The Lord is risen ! " just to remind one 
another that the sadness of death is taken away^ 
and that we ought to have glad faces if we love the 
Kind Friend, for He will take us to His own happy 
home when we fall asleep here. 

"I do love the Kind Friend very much,'* said 
Effie ; " and I will ask Him to take me very soon 
to His bright home in the blue sky." 

"No, dear Effie, you must wait till the Eand 
Friend is ready for you. Mamma cannot spare her 
little girl yet,'' said Mamma. 

" I wish He woi|ld just come through the door 
now, without opening it, and stand here beside us 
with His face brighter than an angers, and His kind, 
kind voice, and say, * Peace be unto you,' like the 
story you told me of, Manama, about Jesus, after the 
very first Easter-morning of all, when His friends 
that loved Him were afraid He was dead.'^ 

" My little Effie, He is standing beside us now,^' 
said Mamma, " and His kind voice is saying to us 
each, low and sweet in our hearts, ' Peace be unto 
you,' if we only ask Him to give us His peace ; but 
we may not see His face yet ; it is too bright for 
us to look on, till we wake from our last sleep ou 
earth. Then we 'shall be satisfied with His like- 
ness,' the Bible says.^' 

" Mamma, do read me that Easter-evening story 
again — out of the very Book," taid Effie. 
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And Mamma read to Efl&e out of the Book, in the 
very words of one of His friends who saw Him, 
that beautiful story of the coming of Easter-day, 
and how the fear of the cruel Jews was taken away 
from the hearts of His friends, when they saw His 
face again, and He left His peace among them. 

This was Effie's favourite story of all the New 
Testament stories. She said she loved that story so 
— there was nothing sad about it ; and yet Effie's 
bright eyes fiUed with tears when Mamma read it. 
But she said that was because she loved the kind 
Friend Jesus, and would like to see Him if she need 
not die, but only fall asleep. 

Mamma said, " You need not die, dear, but only 
fall asleep in Jesus, if you will ask Him to keep 
your heart loving to Him always." 

Then Mamma put away the Book, as it was 
growing dark, and little Effie had listened now 
quite long enough for a little girl. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



CUZZINARTHUr's . TROUBLE. 




lUZZINARTHUR, who was now staying again 
at the Vicarage, was sitting by the window 
in the early spring twilight, whilst Mamma 
and Effie were talking. And as they went on talk- 
ing, Effie saw that Cuzzinarthur turned his face 
more and more away from them, and looked out of 
the window at the sunset. 

At last he rose up, and went quietly out of the 
room. 

Effie turned to her Mamma and said, " Mamma, 
why is Cuzzinarthur crying'? I am sure he was 
crying ; he took his handkerchief out, and wiped 
his eyes very quickly, when he thought I was not 
looking. Shall I run after him, and be kind to 
him, and ask if his cough hurts him more to-day ? 
I never saw Cuzzinarthur cry before." 

But Mamma said, "No, Effie, dear; do not ask 
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Cuzzinarthur anything about it. Boys don't like 
to be noticed when they cry. I do not think his 
cough is worse. Perhaps he was only sorry about 
the Kind Friend.'' 

"But why should he be sorry that the Kind 
Friend was dead for a little time, when He is alive 
again, and for always, as you said, Mamma ; and 
when the Kind Friend loves him so,' and will take 
him to the beautiful home in the blue sky when he 
falls asleep ? '' 

"I am afraid that Cuzzinarthur does not yet 
know in his heart that the Kind Friend loves him 
better than any of us love him, and that He is 
alive," said Mamma. " But, Effie, we will not talk 
about that, but just ask the Kind Friend to teach 
dear Cuzzinarthur to know Him better before he 
falls asleep. Then he will be quite sure that he 
wiU forgive hini all that he has done wrong, and 
not remember it any more, because Jesus died for 
him. It is that which makes dear Cuzzinarthur sad. 
He thinks he has been too naughty for God to love 
him and forgive him, But, Effie, this is a secret ; 
and I know I can trust my little girl not to tell 
Cuzzinarthur that Mamma said he was sorry that 
he had been naughty to the Kind Friend. Promise 
me ; and do not speak about his cough — he does 
not like it." 

So Effie promised ; for she was an obedient little 
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girl, and an " honourable child," as Auntie Mary said, 
" and she could be trusted to keep her promise/^ 

But Effie was only a very little girl, and did not 
know how much her eyes could tell of what her 
heart was thinking about. 

So when, half an hour afterwards, Cuzzinarthur 
came down to tea, and kept coughing a little, short, 
sad cough, Effle kept looking at him so sadly and 
tenderly, that he patted the little golden head, and 
said, in his old funny way, " What is the matter 
with my Stern-little-Princess, she looks so sad ? Has 
Dolly broken ber leg ? ^' 

But Effie only shook her head very slowly and 
sadly. 

" Do tell me the trouble,'' said Cuzzinarthur. 

" Mamma said I must not tell you how sorry I 
was about your cough," said Effie. " But I was only 
wishing and wishing that you knew" 

" Knew what ? " said Cuzzinarthur. 

" Something about the Kind Friend that I must 
not tell you. But Mamma, may I not tell him, as a 
secret, just one little thing before I go to bed ? It 
will not make him sorry." 

" Oh, yes ; let her tell me in a secret, if she wishes 
it so much." 

So Cuzzinarthur bent down his ear, and she whis- 
pered, " I only was wishing and wishing that you 
knew that the Kind Friend loves you so very, very 
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much, more than Mamma loves you, and more than 
me ; that is all/' 

Then Effie said good-night ; and when she said 
her prayers, she asked the Kind Friend to bless 
Cuzzinarthur, and to make him happy, and to tell 
him in his heart that He loved him as well as Papa 
and Mamma and Effie. 

For poor Cuzzinarthur had not been well enough 
to go to India after all ; and the pretty uniform 
that had never been worn, and that would have 
suited his dark hair and kind eyes so well, and the 
bright sword, which would have made him look 
like the brave soldier-boy in the song, had been 
locked away in the big trunk up-stairs. The doctor 
had told Mamma that hewas afraid thatCuzzinarthur 
would never be able to wear them at all. 

This was a great grief to Mamma, for Cuzzin- 
arthur was the only son of her dearest sister — ^her 
sister who had been like a mamma to her when 
Effie's Mamma was only a little golden-haired child 
like Effie herself. 

And just before Aimt Annie fell asleep to awake 
in heaven, she asked Mamma to be like a mother 
to her boy. For Cuzzinarthur's father had fallen 
asleep years before in India. So Effie's Papa had 
been like a father to Cuzzinarthur, and her Mamma 
as if she was his mother, and they loved him very 
much. 
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But he was never a very strong boy, and seemed 
more fitted to read books than to be a soldier. Yet 
the great wish of his heart was to be a soldier ; and 
the books which this pale Cuzzinarthnr loved best 
were all about battles and soldiers and India. 

So they let him have his wish, and sent him to 
one of the great schools where they teach about 
war and battles, and he had done very well and 
honourably at the school, the masters said. Even the 
masters respected Cuzzinarthur. But the boys, and 
especially the younger boys, whose protector and 
friend he always was, loved him most dearly. And 
when he left school, among the books Cuzzinarthur 
prized most was a nicely-bound copy of his favourite 
book about battles, which his old school-fellows had 
given him, "As a farewell offering of love and 
respect," they wrote inside of the book, and signed 
all their names to it, Mamma told Efl&e. 

Yet, good and kind as Cuzzinarthur was, and full 
of fun, too, sometimes, he was never quite happy ; 
the Kind Friend had not yet given him a happy 
lieart. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PEACE. 

*HE bright spring days grew longer, and little 
Effie began to like what she called her country- 
walk better than the streets and the shops. 
For the fresh fields and the hedgerows were in a 
short walk from the Vicarage on the one side, and 
little Brick-lane, with its crowded houses, where the 
poor people had suflfered so much in the winter, 
led into the gay square, which was the prettiest 
part of the town, on the other. But now Effie's 
thonghts were full of the violets and primroses, 
which she hoped to find near the hedges. She 
was even glad to see her old friend " Jack," whose 
flowers were not very pretty and had not a very 
sweet smell, peeping out at her again, just for old 
acquaintance-sake, and because she had not seen 
hira since last year. 

Effie used always to nod to ugly old Jack when 
she saw him, and say " How do you do, saucy Jack ? " 
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I think it was because he happened to be one of 
the first green things whose name she had learned, 
and because it was a boy's name, and it amused 
her. For ElBfie had no little real living brother or 
sister, and so she made friends even with plants 
and .flowers, to say nothing of doUys and pussy- 
cats. Efl&e liked something to pet, and was always 
very gentle and kind to her little baby-cousins 
when she went to see them at Auntie's. 

But Auntie and little cousins were far away now 
in their country home, so EflBe and Nursie took 
their walks by themselves, and made themselves 
happy as best they could, and nodded to saucy Mr 
Jack-in-the-hedge, and gathered the sweet violets 
and primroses, and brought them home to make 
pretty nosegays of them for poor Cuzzinarthur, 
who now lay on the sofa all day by the window. 
EflSie was very kind to Cuzzinarthur now, so that 
he did not call her Stern-little-Princess any longer, 
but only " Bit-o'-Sunshine.'^ Eflfie said she was not 
going to be cruel, even in fun^ to Cuzzinarthur now ; 
not till he got quite better. 

Eflfie often ran into the drawing-room on these 
sweet spring days, before she took oflT her hat, say- 
ing — " Cuzzinarthur dear, I've brought you the 
beautifullest green thing I could find, and it will 
soon make vou better/' Sometimes it was two 
violets, sometimes a bunch of primroses, sometimes 
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only a " dear little baby-catkin/' as she called it, 
sometimes a tuft of soft green moss, which she had 
gathered in a chink of a wall. 

But whatever the little gift was, Cuzzinarthur 
took care of it, and had it put on the table beside 
him, "to cheer him up," as he said, "with the 
thought of the pleasant fields which he could not 

"And are you quite cheered up now, Cuzzin- 
arthur ? '' said Effie. 

" Quite cheered up, and quite, quite happy," said 
Cuzzinarthur. 

Then Effie ran to find Mamma, who was showing 
Nursie some little frocks in the nursery, and said — 
" Oh, Mamma ! Cuzzinarthur is quite cheered up, 
and quite, quite happy. I think all the pretty 
violets and primroses will soon make him quite 
well. Why do you cry, Mamma ? aren't you glad 
about Cuzzinarthur ? '' 

" Glad and sorry too, dear Effie. Mamma is glad 
that Cuzzinarthur is cheered up, as you say — very, 
very glad. But Mamma is sorry — she cannot help 
being sorry — that Cuzzinarthur must leave us soon. 
The Kind Friend has sent for him ; He wants him 
to be beside his own Mamma in the * happy land, 
far, far away ; ' and we shall miss his kind face 
here." 

" But, Mamma,'^ said Effie, " don't cry. Perhaps 
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the Kind Friend will let him stay a little longer 
with us ; but why is Cuzzinarthur quite happy if 
you are so sorry 1 " 

" Do you remember what I told you, Effie dear — 
that the Kind Friend would some day tell Cuzzin- 
arthur in his heart that He loves him, and has for- 
given him because he was not always good ? " 

" Yes, Mamma ; and you said that we must ask 
the Kind Friend in our pràyers to tell him ; and one 
day before I went asleep I asked the Kind Friend 
in a secret, after I had finished saying my prayers, 
to tell Cuzzinarthur soon that He loved him. Has 
He told him, do you think ? " 

" Yes, dear Effie, I know that the Kind Friend has 
whispered low in Cuzzinarthur s heart that He loves 
liim. Do you remember last Sunday that I told 
you that the next great day of the Church would be 
Whitsunday ; and that the Church keeps Whitsun- 
day to remember about the Kind Friend Jesus say- 
ing, that after He left His friends on earth, He 
would send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, to com- 
fort their hearts 1 '' 

" I do remember it," said Effie. 

" Well, then, Cuzzinarthur was talking to Mamma 
about that afterwards, and said, * I wonder if I shall 
keep Whitsuntide with the Church in this world, or 
the Church which my own Mamma belongs to, up in 
heaven ;' and then he told Mamma that he felt so 
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glad and happy, for that the Kind Friend had sent 
the Comforter already into his heart, to whisper to 
him that He loves him. And so dear Cuzzinarthur 
has such peace and joy in his heart, that he says 
these sweet spring days are the very happiest that 
he ever had in his life. And he says, that except he 
must say good-bye to us for a little time, he will 
even be glad when he falls asleep. But Effie, 
dearie, you are too little to understand much 
about this ; and even Mamma and even Papa 
cannot tell how very, very happy Cuzzinarthur may 
be ; for the peace that the Comforter brings, * passeth 
all understanding.' ^' 

" But does not the Holy Comforter comfort you 
and Papa, dear Mamma ? are not you good too ? " 

" Papa and Mamma try to be good, and God com- 
forts us too. But sometimes, just before people go 
to God for always, He sends them a peace and happi- 
ness which is more like heaven than this world, and 
it takes away the thought of pain. 

" Often and often God sends this happy peace, just 
before His children fall asleep, to those who have 
asked for it very much. And I am sure Cuzzin- 
arthur asked for it very much, and Mamma and 
Papa asked it for him too/' 

" Yes ; and I asked the Kind Friend to make 
Cuzzinarthur happy. Are you quite sure, Mamma, 
that the Kind Friend hears such a little girl as Effiel " 
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I am quite sure, dear/' 

But now, go quietly down-stairs, so as not to 
wake Cuzzinarthur, if he is asleep. He sleeps so 
much now, and the doctor says that is best forhim ; 
and if he wakes, and wants anything before I come, 
call Mamma/' 

So Effie stole down-stairs very softly, but Cuzzin- 
arthur was not a'sleep. He said he had been asleep, 
but was awake again, and that he thought he would. 
like to fall asleep again. So he said, " Sing me one 
of your little songs, Effie, over and over again, 
quietly, and I will shut my eyes, and that will help 
me to sleep/^ 

So Effie got her little chair, and sang all her littlo 
soDgs, softly and gently, and her favourite, " There 
is a happy land," over and over again, very gently. 
For Effie was a kind little girl, and was so happy 
to be able to do anything for Cuzzinarthur. 

So Effie sat quietly, and sang, and sang ; and then 
made little songs out of her head, about the sunset, 
aud the blue sky, as she looked at it. So the time 
did not seem very long, till Mamma came down- 
stairs, calling gently, " Effie ! '^ But Effie put her 
little fingers to her lips, and smiling, pointed to 
Cuzzinarthur, saying, '^ Hush, Mamma ! you will 
wake him ; I have sung him to sleep again with the 
* Happy Land.' " 

Mamma stole softly to the sofa, but, when she 
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looked at Cuzzinarthur, she called out, in a strauge, 
quick voice, " Henry I " to Papa, who ran in quickly 
from the study, fearing Mamma was ill. 

But Mamma just took hold of Papa's hand, and 
led him to the sofa, without speaking. So they stood 
for a few moments ; but it seemed such a long, long 
time of quiet to Effie. 

"Then Mamma said, "Dear Effie, Cuzzinarthur 
has fallen asleep. The Kind Friend has sent for 
him; he will wake in heaven. Go and tell Nursie 
to take you on her knee ; and tell her about dear 
Cuzzinarthur, till Mamma comes up to you.'' 

Then Mamma lifted little Effie to kiss Cuzzin- 
arthur s forehead, and say good-bye for a time, till 
they met again in the Happy Land. 

Effie could not understand it all. It seemed 
strange and sad ; and yet it could not be all sad, 
when he had gone to the Kind Friend. Yet Nursie 
cried very much, and both the Janes cried, which 
puzzled Effie, and made her cry too. 

Then they said he was deady and that frightened 
Effie, and made her cry so, that kind Mamma came 
up-stairs, and took her into her own room, and took 
her on her knee, and said that " Nursie and the Janes 
cried so much, because they did not remember that 
Cuzzinarthur was not dead, as naughty people die, 
but that he had gone to the Kind Friend in sleep." 
Mamma only cried a little, because she should miss 
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Cuzzinarthur. But not for Cuzzinarthur s sake, for 
he was happier than tongue could tell. 

There were some quiet days in Effie's home ; and 
after a time, when Effie went into the churchyard, 
there was a new white stone, with Cuzzinarthur's 
name, to remember him by, and just, "JTe sleeps^ 
written underneath, so that people might know that 
he was not dead, but only gone to God in his sleep. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



THE SEASIDE. 




p ITTLE Effie, and every one, grieved very 
much for Cuzzinarthur, who had always 
been so kind and loving. Mamma, too, was 
not very well, and could not play with Effie much. 
So Papa said he thought that he could perhaps 
take a little holiday, and that Mamma, and Papa, 
and Effie, should go for a few weeks to the seaside. 

The seaside ! the seaside ! 

What little girl or boy that has ever been there, 
does not love the seaside? Long will little Effie 
remember the sand castles, that took such a happy 
time to build ; the big waves that washed them 
away by the next tide ; the little canals that she 
digged with her wooden spade ; the gay little boats 
that she sailed in them. Then the nice baths in the 
sea that she grew braver about every day, until at 
last Nursie had to chase her out of the water, all 
rosy and laughing, back to the shining sand, where 
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her little white feet glistened like shells. Then she 
felt so cosy and warm, when kind Mamma had 
taken off her fancy little Garibaldi bathing-dress, 
and put on her frock again. So she was quite 
ready for a race on the sands with Nursie, as soon 
as Nursie came out of the bathing-machine. 

Efl&e did not like the bathing-machine ; she said 
it went so deep into the water and frightened her. 
So as kind Mamma wanted her really to enjoy her 
bath, she had this nice little bathing-suit made for 
her little girl. 

Then Effie ran in easily, and of her own accord, 
to meet Nursie in the water, and oh, what fun it 
was! Sometimes when the waves were very 
rough and large, little Effie only paddled about in 
her dark blue dress, in what she called her little sea. 

The little sea only came now and then. It was 
water left in the hoUow of the sand by the big sea. 
And then little Effie used to paddle about on the 
iougher days and sail her little boat that kind Papa 
bought for her. 

Taere, too, she met other little children, paddling 
about, sailing boats, or fiUing their little tin buckets 
with water. Many little brothers and sisters played 
together : the elder ones building bridges over 
some of the " little seas," and the tiny ones filling 
their pails with stones, and bringing them to help 
the bridge. 
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Sometimes elder sisters built little sand chairs 
and put their tiny little brothers to sit in them, or 
gathered bright shells for them to look at and 
play with. 

There was one dear little baby-boy, with a sister 
about Eflfie's age. When this little girl was very 
good, her Nurse used to let her sit on the warm dry 
sand and take her baby-brother on her knee. One 
day, for a great treat, Eflfie was allowed to hold 
little baby Archie on her knee. Oh, how proud and 
pleased she was ! It was better than any DoUy ! '' Oh 
Mamma," she said, '* I wish I had a dear little baby- 
brother that would grow into a big boy some day to 
play with me." 

Mamma said, "Would. you really like such a 
dear little baby-brother, Effie ? Perhaps the Kind 
Friend will send us one some day. But that is a 
great secret, and Effie must not speak about it to 
any one, except to Mamma and Nursie.'' 

Not even to Grannie and Papa 'J " said Effie. 
No, not to any one else. Mamma wishes to see 
how well her little girl can keep the secret." 

"Oh, dear Mamma, how joyful that will be! 
When do you think the KindFriend will send us a 
little brother ? " . 

Mamma said, " You know the little rose-bush in 
the pretty square of garden that dear Grannie let 
you caU yours 1 '^ 
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" Yes, Mamma ; but the rose-bush has no roses yet : 
it is not very pretty. I wish the June roses would 
come!" 

" Well, Effie dear, if you watch till the first little 
buds came on your rose-bush, then you will know 
that some day very soon you will find the dear 
little baby, lying on the pretty pink and white 
basket, that you have seen Nursie preparing,'* 

Oh, Mamma! how joyful — how joyful!" said 
Effie. " May I run and tell Nurse whom we are to 
find in the basket 1 Oh, Mamma ! it is just like the 
* Finding of Moses' in the picture — isn't it 1 " 

Mamma smiled and kissed her little girl, and 
said, '' Yes, it is, dear : for the same Kind Friend 
that will give your little baby brother or sister to 
you, gave little Moses back to his own mother and 
sister, safe in his little basket, when they thought 
they had lost him. But Effie must promise Mamma 
not to talk about this to anybody but Mamma and 
Nurse. I want to see if I can trust my little girl/' 

So Effie promised, and the happy days went by, 
with all their sea-side fun and frolic ; but many a 
time in the midst of her play Effie would run up to 
her dear Mamma as she sat on her camp-stool on 
the sands, and whisper, " Oh, I wish the June 
rose^ would come ! '' 

And Mamma answered, " Effie must ask the Kind 
Friend in her prayers to take care of us all till the 
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June roses come, for He can take care of us, ani 
make us so happy, so happy together again/' 

But Mamma looked a little grave and sad, and 
Effie noticed that Mamma was looking upwards to 
the sky. " Mamma, dear, are you speaking to the 
Kiud Friend in your heart 1 and is it about Cuzzin- 
arthur you are sorry ? Please, don't be sorry if he 
is happy with Our Father in heaven, as you said. 
We shall see him in the blue sky some day." 

Then Effie skipped away quite happy again to her 
play. She had been so happily busy, and all was so 
new to her at the sea-shore, that she had almost for- 
gotten to miss dear Cuzzinarthur. The Kind Friend 
does not let little hearts be sad very long. They 
are not able to bear it. And Effie was only a little 
child, and like a little child, she believed and was 
comforted, when Mamma told her she need not ask 
the Kind Friend any more to make dear Cuzzin- 
arthur happy, for that he was happier than tongue 
could tell or thought could think. Still Effie felt 
sorry to see her dear Mamma look grave and sad. 
So, after a few minutes, she ran back from her play, 
(it was a duU gtay day, but nice to run about in 
and play yourself warm.) Effie ran back to her 
Mamma, and pointing with her spade up to a bright 
little bit of blue sky in the middle of the gray, said, 
" There, dear Mamma, perhaps the Kind Friend is 
peeping at us through that little bit of blue sky, so 
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do please be happy and not sorry, for if He is peep- 
ing at us He will take care of us/' 

Mamma said, " Yes, dearie, we will think of the 
Kind Friend in the blue sky that seems so near to- 
day, and we will be happy and not sorry. It is only 
when we tum our eyes to the ground and forget 
about our great Kind Friend that we are sorry and 
sad ; we are all His little chUdren that He 
loves/^ 

That day Mamma and Effie walked home to- 
gether, for Nursie was busy making some little white 
frocks, and Effie was very pleased and proud to be 
able to carry her dear Mamma's camp-chair for her. 

" I am a helpful baby to-day,'^ said Effie ; " am I 
not Mamma ? But now I am growing such a big 
girl that I must not be called a baby any longer, 
not even a helpful baby ; that name is for some one 
dse. But that is our secret you know, Mamma, and 
I have never told anybody/' 

" That is right ; I thought I could trust my little 
Effie," said Mamma. 

So they reached home at last, and Mamma told 
Papa how her little girl had carried her camp-chair, 
and that it w^as a great help. 

Effie was very happy with Mamma's praise, and 
when Mamma lay down on the sofa, and said she 
was very tired, who so clever as little Effie to run 
and fetch Mamma's knitting for her, and lay the 
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light shawl over her feet, and find the very book she 
wanted on the table ? 

Grannie came in and looked so pleased, and said, 
" You are Mamma's own little daughter, EflSe. That 
is just the way your Mamma used to wait on me 
when she was a little golden-haired EflSe/' 

" How funny ! ^^ said Efl&e ; *'three Eflfies in this 
room — Grandmamma, and Mamma, and little me — 
all Eflfies together/' 

Then Grannie looked very lovingly at the two other 
Eflfies, and the two other Eflfies looked very lovingly 
at Grannie, and Papa looked very lovingly at them 
all when he came into the room again ; and so they 
were a very happy loving little family at Grannie's 
seaside cottage, waiting till the June rosebuds came. 
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CHAPTEK 11. 



june rosebuds. 




NE morDing little EflGie gave a cry of delight 
as she rose fr6m her bed, and peeped out 
of the open window into the bright garden 
below. 

'* Oh, Nrrse ! the June roses have come — the June 
roses have come ! Look at their brio^ht crimson 
buds peeping out among the green leaves in my 
little rose-bush." 

But Nurse only said, " Oh,'' so quietly that poor 
little Effie was quite disappointed for a moment. 
But she soon forgot all about it, when Nursie, after 
charging her to be very quiet, (so as not to disturb 
dear Mamma,) told her for a treat that she was to 
spend a long day with the little Kirkmans. The 
little Kirkmans were the children of the kind Doc- 
tor who gave Effie medicine to make her better 
when she was poorly, and always asked that she 
might have such a nice, light, tempting pudding to 
eat when she began to get better. So that Effie used 
to say, it was almost worth being poorly to get 
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some of the nice things that Dr Kirkman ordered 
for her, after she began to get well again. 

" And when wiU you take me to Dr Kirkman's 1 " 
said Effie. 

" Immediately after breakfast, dear." 

**0h, how nice,^' said Effie : and she was so delighted 
with the idea of spending a whole day with little 
Miss Kirkman, as she called the kind Doctor s one 
little girl, that she quite forgot all about the June 
roses and everything else,'from thinking of the 
pleasure before her. 

Quickly she dressed, and then with spade and tin 
pail in one hand, and boat and basket in the other, 
oflF she started, and ran so fast, that even Nursie 
got quite out of breath in trying to keep up with 
her. What a .merry day they had on the sands ! 
What fine canals and rivers they digged with their 
little spades, with the help of the " big boys," as 
Effie called little Mysie Kirkman's elder brothers 
How little Harry laughed, and how wise the large- 
eyed baby looked, as they watched the sport! Then 
there was a bridge to build, and the big boys said 
they would hire little Effie and Mysie to carry 
stones for them, and pay the one that carried the 
most with the biggest piece of sugar-candy. And 
fine fun it was, when one of the boys, trying to cross 
the stone bridge, before it was quite firmly built, 
lost his footing, and tumbled into the little sea, and 
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was out again in a minute, drying his dark blue 
serge dress in the sun, and shaking himself just like 
a little curly-headed Newfoundland dog. 

" Oh, dear, dear ! won t your Nurse scold you for 
wetting all your things,^* said Effie ; — " your nice 
laced boots/' 

But Johnnie only tossed his head, and said, " Boys 
don't care for a wetting ; '' and ran off full tilt across 
the sands, to dry himself the faster, he said ; and 
then they all ran laughing after him. 

Then what bright eyes, what rosy faces, what 
merry laughter, what endless chattering round the 
school-room table that day, when they got back ! 
And what was on the school-room table that day 1 
Not books, I am sure, but such a good dinner as was 
never seen for little people to bring their hearty 
salt-water appetites to. 

It was well that kind Mrs Kirkman would have 
her own dinner later, for such a carving and helping, 
and helping again, of fish and of meat, of puddings 
and pies, never was seen as there was on that day. 

Dr Kirkman just put in his head for a minute, 
and looked so happy to see them all so merry ; and, 
nodding his head, said to Mrs Kirkman, ^* All well," 
and off he drove in his carriage again. 

After an early tea, there was a long walk to 
Sandsend — " too far for the girls,'' the big boys said 
— so off they ran, so proud of their strength, to the 
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donkey-man, to get the very nicest doDkeys he had, 
and tne whitest and cleanest of saddle-cloths for 
Mysie and Efl&e. 

When they got to Sandsend, there were sand-eels 
to dig for, and such fun, said happy little Effie 
again and again. " Oh, it is so nice to have some 
one to play with ! *' 

" I wish you lived always with us, dear Effie," 
said Mysie. 

And then the little girls threw their arms round 
one another, and kissed one another, and promised 
always to be the best of friends, as little girls will. 
And the boys laughed at them, and said, " Just like 
girls ; boys don't make such a fuss as that," in their 
boastful boys^ way ; — all, except little Harry, who 
toddled to them, and said, " Pease, tiss me too, Miss 
Effie,'' — for Effie was a great friend of little Harry's. 
He was only a two-year-old boy, and Effie loved 
him, and petted him, and always liked to play 
with him. And oh ! did not she wish that she 
had a little brother like Harry to pet and to play 
with. 

But this day was so happy that Effie forgot all 
about the June roses, and everything else but the 
present fun, until Mysie Kirkman's Nurse, who was 
kindly taking care of her that day, said, "Now, 
Miss Effie, the best of friends must part, and here 
is Dr Ej.rkman, who is going to take you home." 
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"Dr Kirkman 1 " said Effie, " WeU, that is kind ; 
but I wish I was not going so soon/^ 

"So do I/' said little Mysie. 

And I am afraid that there would have been a 
few tears, but kind Dr Kirkman came into the nur- 
sery at that moment, with a nice box of bricks for 
his own little girl, and oh ! such a funny, funny, baby 
DoUy for Effie Grey. 

This DoUy had a face, and arms, and body, all 
made of china, and lay, in her neat little night-gown, 
all cuddled up, as Effie said, inside her bassinette, till 
the Nurse was ready to wash her in the pretty green 
and white bath, with neat little sponge and towels, 
which lay beside DoUy in another division of the neat 
little box which held the whole establishment. 

" You must learn to be a useful little Effie with 
baby Dollys now, Effie,'^ said Dr Kirkman. 

Effie wondered why Dr Kirkman said now^ and 
looked so wise. 

But Dr Kirkman did not say anything more but 
" Come along, little lassie," in the kind Scotch words 
he sometimes used to pet his own little girl with. 

" I shall take you home to-night, for I am going 
to see your Papa and Mamma, and'^ 

"And whor' 

" Oh, never mind," said Dr Kirkman ; " that 's my 
secret, as you would say, Miss Effie Grey. Come 
away, little woman.'' 
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So EflSe said *^good-bye'' to Mrs Kirkman and 
all her friends, and kissed her dear friend Mysie 
again and again, and waved her hand to the big 
boys, who were sliding up and down the bannisters 
of the staircase for a variety, after having tired of 
their other games. 

Then Effie went ofF quite cheerfuUy with Dr 
Kirkman. Effie was very fond of Dr Kirkman, who 
was always kind to her ; not like some eilly little 
girls, who cry when they see the kind doctor, who 
only comes to make them better. Besides, just now 
Effie was particularly happy with her new DoUy. 

" You are as kind as kind can be to me, Dr Kirk- 
man," she said. " I am not at all afraid of you 
now I know you. I was a little afraid the first 
day, and played snail. But that was because J was 
siUy, and not so old as I am now/^ And Effie held 
her little head up. " I am not at all afraid of 
you now, Dr Kirkman. Are you afraid of me ? 
Why are you laughing 1 " 

"Oh, only because I was not at all afraid of 
you after the first day, little woman,'' said Dr 
Kirkman. 

And so they walked on, and Effie chatted in her 
own endless fashion about this, that, and the other, 
till they reached Grannie's cottage. 

It was far on in the twilight now, and Effie could 
not see the bright heads of her crimson rosebuds, 
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for everything began to look gray in the pleasant 
summer dusk. Only a sweet smell of flowers filled 
the air. 

But everything was quiet; very, very quiet, it 
seemed to EjB&e, as they got near the house. 

Suddenly, as the door opened, what do you think 
Effie heard 1 

Papa s voice ? Mamma's voice ? No ! What 
do you think she heard 1 

A Baby — a little tiny Baby, crying and crying, as 
if it had not made friends with anybody in this 
new, strange world yet ; and so it would just cry 
and cry 1 
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CHAPTER III. 



BABY ! 




>ES ! he had come at last — the dear little 
longed-for brother! Early the next morn- 
ing Effie found him in his pretty basket, 
when Papa and she stole hand-in-hand together 
into Mamma's room to see what they could find in 
the basket. 

" Oh Papa ! isn't he a darling ? '^ said Effie ; " and 
may we kiss him just once?'' Mamma raised her 
head from her pillow, and nodded brightly to Effie. 
Then Effie kissed him gently, again and again. 

" And oh ! need he never go away from our own 
home ? Will it be his home ? — will he sleep in my 
nursery soon ? Oh, how delightful ! But what a 
tinylittlefellow!" 

And a tiny little fellow he was, to bc sure, in his 

clean white night-gown, with his funny little head 

and soft brown hair, like a mouse's coat. And such 

bright, dark-blue eyes, that only looked and looked 

in their wondering baby-way ! But soon the bright 

II 
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eyes would learn to know and to love little Sissie, 
and smile back at her. And what tiny little hands 
he had — no bigger than EjB&e's Dolly ! — and little, 
pink-heeled feet, with five little toes, to be sure, on 
one foot, and five on the other, just like Effie, only 
so very, very tiny. 

Then he tuned his little pipes, and began to cry 
again ; for that is the only way that little babies 
can say that they want anything. 

Then old Mrs Nurse said, "He shall have some 
food — he shall l" and gave him some sugar and 
milk and water out of a spoon. And oh! what 
funny faces the darling little fellow made ! 

Then papa said, " We must go now, Effie, so as 
not to tire Mamma.^' 

Then Effie gave her little brother one gentle kiss, 
and then begged Papa to lift her up just to kiss her 
darling Mamma before she left the room. Then she 
ran off to tell Grannie, who was waiting for break- 
fast, all the wonderful things about her dear little 
Baby-brother. 

For many days after " little Brother '' was found in 
the basket, the great difficulty was to get Effie 
away from him at all. There was always some 
wonderful new thing to be noticed and admired in 
Effie's Baby, as the little fellow was often called ; 
and her great delight was to bring to Papa and 
Grannie the very latest news about " her Baby.'^ 
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When she went out walking, she was always 
thinking whether she could buy anything with her 
pennies which might please " My Baby/' 

Many and many a time she coaxed Nursie round 
by the toy- shops, on their way home f rom the shore. 

Sometimes it was a tiny rattle, sometimes a soft 
ball, which took her fancy ; but always it was 
"something nice for my Baby'' that she asked the 
shopwoman for. 

So it grew quite a custom in those days, before 
Baby got his own name, for people to stop and ask 
Nursie, " And how is little Miss Effie's Baby ? '' 

And it was a pretty sight to see Effie steal to the 
little basket where Baby lay sleeping, and long for 
him to wake up. Then, as soon as he opened his 
blue eyes, she would take her little gift out of her 
pocket to show him : " Here, my Baby, see what 
Sissie has brought you !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST WALK WITH BABY. 

NE day Dr Kirkman came early in the morn- 
ing, and said, "Have you a large, warm, 
soft shawl, Nurse 1 " 

"Will this do?'' said old Mrs Nurse, showins a 
soft white Shetland shawl of Mamma's. 

"The very tliing," said Dr Kirkman. "And 
now, Nurse, take Miss Effie with you, and carry 
Baby for his first walk this lovely day.'* 

" Oh, may I carry his soft shawl to him," said 
Effie, "and help to dress him? It will be fun. 
And may he wear his pretty, pretty robe, and his 
best silk hat, which Grannie gave him V' 

" Oh, that would never do,'' said old Nurse ; "his 
fine things must not be worn before the Christening 
— he must have everything fresh and beautiful, 
then." 

" I do wish Mamma would have the Christening 
soon," said Effie. " Will it be very nice, Mrs Nurse ? 
and what is a Christening like V^ 
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" Nice 'i I should think so ! '' said old Nurse. 
'* And what is it like ? — why, the very best clothes 
that all of us have got, and Baby as fine as a fancy, 
and Miss Effie a new frock, and lots and lots of 
cake, and, maybe, a glass of wine for Nursie and 
me — ^that 's what a Christening Is like. And perhaps 
Mamma will give old Nurse a new dress, if she 's 
very kind, for bringing you the beautiful Baby." 

" Oh, Mrs Nurse, you did not bring me my Baby ; 
how can you say so ? For the Kind Friend sent 
him in his pretty basket, like Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes. It is very naughty of you to say so. I 
will ask my Mamma to tell you that it is naughty.'' 

" Now, now, Miss Effie, don't be cross, like a dear, 
and old Nurse will give you some of them nice 
mint-drops," said the old Nurse. 

Now Effie knew that Mamma did not like her to 
take sweets without first asking her leave. So Effie 
said, " Thank you, Mrs Nurse. Did Mamma say I 
might have them V' 

Old Nurse said, " Well, you are a good little dear ; 
but you need not tell Mamma this time, and I '11 
give you two more.'^ 

Poor little Effie, this was a sad temptation, and 
Effie was a very little girl, and Effie could not get 
the better of the temptation. 

So she took the two pieces of mint-drop, and was 
very happy for a few minutes whilst she was eating 
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them. But soon she began to feel sorry that she 
had doue what Mamma did not like. 

So Effie walked very gravely and quietly beside 
old Nurse, and even forgot to smile at her little 
Baby-brother, and so this first walk, which was to 
have been so pleasant, was spoiled of all its happiness. 

The bright waves were dancing and leaping iu 
the sunshine, as if they would spring over the pier, 
and the people that used to ask after " Miss Effie's 
Baby " stopped to admirehim. But they wondered 
to see their little friend Effie, who generally tripped 
along so joyfuUy, with her head hung down so 
sadly, and not proudly showing off her little Baby- 
brother, as she had promised she would do the first 
time Nurse and she took him out. 

" What 's the matter with little Miss ? " said one 
of the other nurses to old Mrs Nurse. 

" Oh she 's a hawkward'tempered child, she is ; 
never mind her.^' 

Poor little Effie, who had always been treated so 
tenderly by her own Nursie, how unhappy she felt 
to be so spoken of ! She thought this bright day, 
this first walk with Baby, that she had looked 
forward to so long, was going to be the very un- 
happiest day she had ever had. 

So old Mrs Nurse and Baby and Effie took their 
walk very quietly, and Effie was glad when it was 
time to go back again to her own home. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PEPPERMINT DROPS. 




^^ ^^ FFIE, Effie, dear,'^ said Mamma's kind 
voice, as the nursery party passed her 
room. But almost for the first time Effie 
did not want to go and see her dear Mamma. Her 
heart was not happy. 

But Mamma called again to old Nurse, " Please 
let Miss Effie come to me as soon as her walkinor 
things are off." 

So in walked Effie, very slowly, and with a down- 
cast head, towards her Mamma, instead of running 
joyfuUy to kiss her as usual. 

" What is the matter with my little girl ? " 

Mamma said, and put her hand fondly on the little 
golden head. 

This lo ve of Mamma s was too much for Effi e. 
It seemed to set her little heart free, and she began 
to sob, and laid her head against her Mamma's knee. 

" Oh, dear Mamma," she said, ** did you not tell 
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me you would not be angry with me, even if I hacl 
been naughty, if I told you, my own self ? " 

" Yes, dearie, I did say so,"' said Mamma. 

" Could you forgive me anything, anything, even 
if I had been very, very naughty ? " said Effie. 

*' Yes, even then Mamma would nofc punish Effie, 
if she told the whole truth to Mamma of her own 
accord. Mamma would be very, very sorry, but 
not angry.'' Then Effie shyly and sadly told that 
old Nurse had given her a great many sweetiss, and 
that she had taken them, though she knew that it 
was very naughty when Mamma had forbidden it. 
" And oh, please, Mamma, can you quite forgive me ; 
I am so very, very sorry ; but I have told you of my 
own self." 

Then Mamma kissed her little girl. " I will quite, 
quite forgive you, Effie dear, and I am so glad you 
told me your own self ; for Mamma would have 
found it out without your telling." 

" Should you have seen it through the windoivs 
of my heartV' said Effie, opening very wide the 
happy eyes where there now lay nothing to conceal. 

Mamma smiled, and said, " Not in quite such a 
pretty way, Effie, dear ; it was Effie's little tell-tale 
breath that said * Peppermint ! ' as loud as it could 
speaf 

" Well, I never did think of such a way," said 
Effie. " You are a wise Mamma ; but I 'm so 
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glad that I told you of my own self, for I Ve no 
heavy weight in my heart now. I am as happy as 
happy can be.^' 

Then she kissed Mamma, and kissed little Baby- 
brother, and said, " Oh how nice it is when we are 
all loving and good ! " 

" And now, dear Mamma, will you tell me more 
about the Christening and when it is to be ? Old 
Nurse says it is to be cakes and our best dresses, 
and Baby as fine as a fancy, and lots of fun. Do, 
Mamma, tell me all about the Christening fun." 

" To-morrow, dearie, Mamma will teli little Efiie 
all about the Christening and what it means. I 
hope dear Baby's Christening-day will be a very 
happy day for all of us, — full of happy thoughts ; 
hntfun is not quite the right word to use about it. 
Eun away now, darling, to Grannie, for Mamma is 
getting tired, and then let Nursie dress you for 
dinner. But do not ask anybody but Mamma 
about the Christening.^' 

Effie promised, and Mamma knew that she could 
trust her little girl. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE LADY AT LUNCHEON. 




>HE next day there was a delightful surprise 
for Papa when he came into lunch. Effie 
ran to meet him. " Papa, a lady has come to 
lunch with you ; who do you think it is ? " 

" Is it Grannie ? " said Papa. 

" No, it is not Grannie,'* said Effie ; " she is always 
with us." 

"Isitmylittlegirir' 

" No, it 's not your little girV' said Effie. " Oh you 
dear, slow Papa, can' t you guess, when you look so 
wise ? ^' 

" It ^s — it 's ; no, it can't be Mamma 1 " 

" Yes, but it is Mamma ! ^' and Effie threw open 
the dining-room door, and there, sure enough, on 
the sofa, near the open window, lay dear Mamma. 

" Does she not look the beautifuUest Mamma you 
have ever seen 1 '' said Effie ; " and Grannie gave me 
the box to take to her that had the beautiful blue- 
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ribboned cap th^t Auntie sent from Leamington ; 
and doesn't my Mamma look like the darlingest toy 
old lady with a eap on — just like Grannie, only not 
a bit like, with her gold hair and the toy cap on. 
Grannie wears a real cap, and Grannie's curls are all 
silver ; but you are the beautifuUest Grannie that 
ever was, and Mamma the beautifuUest Mamma, 

and Papa '^ But here little Effie paused for 

breath; and climbing on Papa's knee, gave him 
some " kissesfor cornJ' 

Then her kind Papa made himself into a horsey 
for her; and Effie, as she rode on her horsey^^ 
shoulder, looked lovingly down on " her dear little 
Mamma,'' as she called her ; and Grannie looked so 
happy to see all her children so happy, she said ; 
and I don t know which was the prettiest — the real 
old lady, Grannie, with her violet ribbons and her 
silver curls, or the make-believe little old lady, 
Mamma, with her blue ribbons and her gold hair ; 
and I don't know which was the kindest and most 
loving. But I know Papa said, " Ah, little Effie, if 
you are as good as Grannie and Mamma, you will 
make Papa a very happy Papa indeed." And so 
they talked very pleasantly together, and Mamma 
was able to sit up at the luncheon with them ; and 
Effie could scarcely eat her dinner, for her eyes were 
so busy with looking at her dear Mamma, she was 
so glad to have her back again. 
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Then, after luncheon, when Papa went out, who 
should come in but our other gentleman, as Effie 
said ; and who was that 1 

Mr Baby, to be sure. Very sweet and bright, but 
still in his first little gown, for he had not had his 
best robe on yet. 

" And do you think that you will be able for the 
Christening to-morrow, dear ? '' said Grannie. 

" Oh, yes, dear Grannie, quite able," said Mamma, 
" for you know that we are to have no one here but 
Aunt Lotty and Uncle John, who is to Christen him. 
Dear Lotty seems to find it such a happiness to 
have him for her little Godson ; jnst as I hoped." 

"Mamma, what is a Godson,'' said Effie ; "and 
will you tell me all about the Christening, as you 
promised." 

Grannie said, " You must not tire Mamma, Effie 
dear." 

But Mamma said, " It will not take me long, 
Grannie, to tell Effie all that such a little girl can 
understand about it." 

So Grannie said, " Very well, but it must not be 
long," and took out her watch, and, smiling, went 
on with her knitting, and Mr Baby lay asleep in his 
pretty basket. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A LITTLE TALK WITH MAMMA. 

^^ l^JT beside me, Effie," said Mamma. Effie 
brought her little chair, and then Mamma 
told her that Christening Baby, just meant 
making him one of Christ's little lambs, putting 
Christ's mark of the cross on his forehead : that was 
why it was called Christ-ening ; and that it was not 
a thing to make " fun " of, only very joyful and 
happy and sweet. " For when we bring Baby into 
the Church, we bring him to Christ, just as in the old 
Bible days, the mothers brought their little chiidren 
to Him. 

" And Christ says He is there, where two or three 
are met to ask Him for anything ; and we ask Him 
to bless little Baby, and to make him His own good 
little lamb. For it is a sad, sad thing if one who 
has been marked with Christ's mark on his forehead, 
for His own little lamb, should become naughty 
and wicked, as if he never had had that holy mark 
there at all.'' 
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" Do you think the Kind Friend Jesus Christ can 
see the mark on my forehead ? " said Efl&e. 

"Yes, dear, for He knows all His own little 
lambs, and He calls them all by their names ; and 
that is the reason why the name that is given to a 
baby in church is called his Christian or Christ-ian 
name. 

"Oh," said Effie, ^' I love to think the Kind 
Friend knows me by my name ; but does He see 
His mark on my forehead, and will He see it on 
Baby's, when we are naughty ? '* 

" When we are naughty, Effie, we who have 
Christ's mark, He sees it not bright and beautiful, 
but so dark, like a black stain. It evċn makes Him 
feel His pain, which he had upon the cross, afresh, 
and puts Him, even Him, our Saviour, who died for 
us, ' to an open shame.' He has told us this in the 
Bible." 

" Oh, Mamma ! I should not like the Kind Friend 
Jesus to be ashamed of His little lambs. I will ask 
Him to make me good, and little Baby-brother good 
too. Then he will always see His mark on our fore- 
heads, 'bright, bright as day.' Will He not, Mammal" 

But Grannie now drew out her watch again, and 
said, " Mamma has talked long enough to-day, Effie 
dear ; she will tell you a little more another time. 
Now come and help Grannie to wind this red 
wool for her knitting." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CHRISTENING DAY. 




ABY'S Christening-day rose clear and bright 
and beautiful — a perfect summer's day. The 
air was so still and so calm, and the scent of 
the roses so sweet, Effie said, " It is a day that smells 
like a Sunday." 

Baby had on his fair white robes, and Mamma 
her long cool white cloak, and Effie her pretty new 
dress, which Nurse had finished to do honour to the 
day. Grannie said she must wear the soft white 
shawl, which she valued so much, that dear Uncle 
Henry had sent her across the sea from India. Then 
Nursie and old Nurse had neat new bonnets, and 
ribbons to their caps, which were a present from 
Mamma. Everything looked so pure, and so sweet, 
and so white for " Baby s day," as Effie said. Even 
Aunt Lotty had put on a fresh white cap to lighten 
her black dress. Effie always felt so sorry for Aunt 
Lotty in her sorrowful caps, as she called them. 
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Mamma had told her why her young and pretty Aunt 
Lottywore those caps, quite different from other 
people, with their strings like long white veils, and 
her blaek, black dress. 

But sad as her dress was, the beautiful light was 
in Aunt Lotty's eyes that only the Kind Friend can 
send there, for her heart was fuU of love and prayers 
to-day. She was going to be Baby's Godmamma ; 
to promise to be his friend, and to help him to be a 
good little child of Christ, so far as she could, when- 
ever he wanted a friend beside his own Mamma. 

And Mamma was going to teach Baby, as soon as 
ever he was old enough to understand it, that he was 
Aunt Lotty's Godson, and to love her dearly, and 
try to be a real little Godson to her — such as the 
Bible tells us of — " a son in the Lord." For Aunt 
Lotty had no son of her own, and her two little girls 
had no Papa and no brother. So Aunt Lotty was 
glad to have this dear little Baby-boy to love and to 
pray for, and to help, if he needed it, as he grew 
older. And Mamma hoped that Baby-boy would be 
a kind cousin-brother to his two little cousins as they 
all grew older. 

So it would be a very happy friendship that began 
in the church, and had the Kind Friend's mark to 
seal it, and His blessing on it, in answer to the 
people's prayers. 

The little church was very near, just opposit^ 
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Grannies cottage. So even Mamma coiild walk 
there, 

Mamma went first with Grannie, because she 
wanted to thank the Kind Friend for makins: her 
better, and for giving her little Baby safe into her 
arms, She walked up quietly to the steps and knelt 
down, as Effie had seen the other mothers do who 
came to church to thank the Kind Friend, 

Afterwards Baby was brought in, and very well 
and quietly he behaved. He looked just like the 
little angels, Effie thought. 

Then the clergyman Ohristened him with pure 
water from the font, and called him Willie, and 
signed him with Christ's mark on his forehead — the 
mark of the cross. Then they all prayed for Baby, 
and then one and another.kissed his dear little face, 
and they walked quietly home again. When they 
reached home, Effie was half jealous of dear Aunt 
Lotty, for she held little Willie so long and so long, 
as if she could never give him up. 

" But he 's my Baby, dear Aunt Lotty,*' said Effie ; 
" But you shall have him sometimes too, as you are 
his Godmamma. And I am glad he has got his 
name, for it is a sweet name, ' little Willie ; ' only I 
am glad I can call him his other name on Sundays 
if I like.^^ 

" What name is that 1 " said Uncle John. 

" Why, don't you know ? Mo^es^ to be sure. 
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Because we found him in the basket. I wanted him 
to have Moses for his name for always ; but old 
Nurse laughed and said it was ugly, up in the nur- 
sery one day, but Mamma said it was only because 
she did not understand. So Mamma told her about 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes ; and then old Nurse 
promised not to laugh any more. Then 1 asked 
Mamma if I might keep it for a Sunday name for 
my Baby ; and so I did. And I may always call 
him ' Little Moses ' on Sundays, if I like. Do you 
think that is a good plan, Aunt Lotty V' 

Aunt Lotty said that she thought it was a very 
good plan, now that she knew Effie's idea. 

" But now,'* said Papa, " who will take the pieces 
of cake up to the nurses V' 

" Oh, do let me ! " said Effie ; " do let me take up 
Baby's cake ! And may I carry up a glass of wine 
for them, if I come twice for it, and it is such a nice 
friendly day V^ 

Mamma said " Yes," for Effie was a careful little 
maiden ; for Mamma was glad that Effie should 
wish to carry the good things to Nursie, and even 
to old Nurse, for it is best to be friends, and to be 
as kind to everybody as we can. 

After this Effie was allowed to go with her little 
Brother and the two nurses to walk on the cliff that 
looked down on the sea. And very proud was Effie 
when anybody looked at her Baby ; and if they 
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stopped to speak to her, she was very good, and did 
not " play sDail," but told them whose little Baby 
he was, and that he had got his new name to-day — 
her little brother Willie. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOHN STUBBS THE OARDENER. 

^FTEE Baby's ChristeniDg, the days were very 
happy days, for little Effie at Grannie's cot- 
tage by the sea. 

Dear Mamma grew stronger and stronger ever}" 
day. Soon she was able for a little stroU in the 
garden. Sometimes she would sit for an hour or 
more, in the afternoons, in a garden-chair, in the 
pleasant shade of the old trees on the lawn. Effie 
would dig in her little garden till she was tired, and 
then throw herself down on the grass beside Nursie, 
who sat with little Baby Willie on her knee, and 
would make daisy-chains to adorn him with, whilst 
Mamma looked so happy and proud with her two 
dear children beside her. 

Sometimes they went on the sands ; and oh ! 
how proud and pleased was Effie to see her own 
little Baby-brother, seated on Nursie's knee, among 
the other babies. 
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Often and often she stopped in the building of 
her sand castles, or the diġging of her canals, to cast 
a loving look at Mamma, and Baby, and Niirsie. 
Often she ran from her play to give little Baby 
Willie just one kiss, and back again to tell the 
other children, " That is my own little Baby-brother 
which the Kind Friend sent me. There he sits, in 
the long white cloak, on Nursie's knee." 

And so the days went on, and on, and on — only 
too fast, Effie thought ; for she did not like the idea 
of leaving Grannie's pretty cottage and the sea- 
shore. 

But one day at luncheon she heard Mamma tell 
Grannie that she hoped soon to be quite strong 
enough to return to Wampton. 

"Oh, dear Mamma, I am so sorry!" said Effie. 
" I don't want to leave dear Grannie, and the sea, 
and the big waves, and the sand castles. I wish we 
lived at Whitby always !'* 

Grannie said, " I wish you did, dear Effie ; but 
Grannie cannot keep Mamma away from Papa any 
longer. Doesn't Effie want to see Papa V' 

"Yes, indeed I do — my own darling Papa that 
has been away so long ! But I Avish he could live 
with us here too. Why can't heV' 

"Because Papa's holiday only lasted a month, 
dear. Don^t you remember that Papa always said he 
must be back again at work by Trinity Sunday ? " 
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" Oh, yes, Mamma ! and I thought what a duU 
Sunday it would be with dear Papa away from us. 
What is the meaning of Trinity Sunday, mamma ? 
You said you would tell me the meaning of the 
Church's days/' 

Mamma said she would tell Effie as much as she 
could understand of the Church's days ; but it 
would be too hard for her little girl to understand 
all the reasons why the Church keeps Trinity Sun- 
day. It is to remind grown-up people about the 
deep things of God, that little people cannot know ; 
they can only love Him, but not understand all 
about that great Eand Friend. 

But Trinity Sunday is the last great day that the 
Church's year is counted by. AU the twenty-five 
Sundays after that are counted from Trinity Sunday, 
and then begins again the time that Effie knows 
about and loves. 

" What time is that 1 " said Grannie. 

"Oh, the new year of the Church!" said Effie. 
" I love those four little Sundays that they call 
Advent Sundays, because they are just before my 
favourite day of all the year. And I keep thinking 
and thinking, whenever Advent Sunday comes, that 
it won't be long till Christmas. Oh, I wish there 
were not so many long Sundays before Advent Sun- 
day comes again ! " 

" Ah, little Effie, who said only five minutes ago> 
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* I wish the days would not go so fast ? ' Little 
people always don't know their own minds." 

" Well, you see, Grannie dear, 1 had forgotten all 
about Christmas coming at Wampton, and 1 had 
forgotten, just for a minute, all about dear Papa 
when I said I did not want to go home. But, oh 
Grannie ! couldn't you go home with us, for Nursie 
says she ^s very sorry to leave Whitby. She says 
she'U miss the people here more than the seashore and 
the waves. And I am sure, Grannie, you are the very 
kindest, nicest person in Whitby. Nursie thinks it, 
and John Stubbs says so too, and so does his mother. 

" Oh,'' said Grannie, laughing, '^ if John Stubbs 
say s so, then I must be very nice ! " 

"Yes,'' answered Effie, "for John Stubbs knows 
a deal more nor such as we.'' 

" Nor such as we, Effie ! Than such as we ! Who 
did you hear say that John Stubbs knows a deal 
more nor such as we V^ 

" Nursie said it/' answered Effie ; " and she says 
John Stubbs is very wise, and knows the names of 
all the flowers in African or some strange language. 
And he *s very good too, and kind. He often gives 
us flowers to put in the nursery; and he blacks my 
boots, and Nursie's too, when we are in a hurry, or 
very busy, now the Baby is come." 

" Yes," said Grannie, " he is very good, and has 
always been a kind son to his old mother." 
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" Poor old blind Mrs Stubbs at the cottage," said 
Effie. " She looks quite happy and smiling even 
with her poor blind eyes when she talks about John 
to us, when we go to take her the nice jelly or 
custard which we take her since she has been ill/* 

"Nursie says Mrs Stubbs would go on and on 
talking about kind' John, if Nursie would let her ; 
but now that Baby is come, we don't have long to 
stay at the cottage. Nursie told Mrs Stubbs that 
Mamma would not like Baby to stay. So Mrs 
Stubbs said Nursie was a dcar good girl ; you 
know she calls Nursie a girl, because she is such an 
old woman. Nursie is very f ond of Mrs Stubbs too, 
and so sorry for her since she has been ill." 

" Yes," said Grannie, " I am afraid nothing can 
l)e done to cure her eyes. She can knit, but that is 
all, and it is a great trouble to her that she cannot 
see to keep the little garden-house as clean and tidy 
as it used to be." 

" That girl Mary Morris is not very tidy, and is 
saucy too sometimes. I wonder how anybody can 
be unkind to old Mrs Stubbs ; she's just like John 
with a cap on," said Grannie, turning to Mamma. 

" Why that's just what Nurse said," said Effie. 
" She said old Mrs Stubbs was just like her son Johu 
with a cap on, and that she was the dearest old 
woman that ever was." 

" Well," said Grannie, " I am glad you like old 
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Mrs Stubbs and Johii tħe gardener, for I have a 
pleasant surprise for you." 

" And what is that 1 " said Effie. 

" Mrs Stubbs has asked leave for Nursie to take 
tea with her the day before you leave Whitby, and 
to bring little Miss Effie with her, if her Mamma 
will allow it.'' 

" Will you, dear Mamma ? " said Effie, clapping 
her hands. 

" Yes, dear ; Grannie and I have planned it ; and 
we think we can manage Baby-brother between us, 
80 that Nursie and you may have a nice little time 
together. You are to go at four o'clock, and you 
can stay till seven." 

" Oh kind Mamma," said Effie ; and she ran away 
clapping her hands to tell Nursie the good news. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



PACKING. 




^LL the next day Nursie and Effie were very 
busy packing to go home. 

Nursie said, "We will get all our work 
done to-day if we can, Miss Effie, so as to have 
to-morrow free for " 

" That nice little tea-party," said Effie. " I wish 
Baby was big enough to go ; but may I take DoUy, 
do you think 'i " 

Nursie said she was sure Mrs Stubbs would be 
very glad of Dolly's company. 

" And will my friend John be there too ? " said 
Effie. " I call him my friend, you know, because 
he is so kind to us." 

" Oh yes," said Nurse, " John will be there. 
His mother said that John said that he would not 
miss a tea-party that Miss Effie was to be at, not 
for the world." 

" Now, that is kind," said Effie. " I wish we 
could take John home with us to be our gardener." 
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" Ah, Miss Effie, what would his old mother do 
without him ? She says he is son and daughter and 
everything to her. And she does so like to hear 
him sing to her of a night, with his accordeon, that 
he can play quite beautiful. You know he 's in the 
choir, and he knows all about music and such things." 

" Yes,'* said Effie. " I told Grannie and Mamma 
how wise John Stubbs is, and they said he was 
good too.'' 

" I am glad your Grandmamma and Mamma 
think him good," said Nursie ; '" but we must get 
on with our packing while Mr Baby is asleep, or 
we shall never be done.^' 

So they packed and packed — Effie handing Nursie 
the things out of the drawers so carefully and tidily, 
and Nursie putting them into the truuks. Effie 
had grown a great deal in the last nine months. 
She was a much bigger girl than when we first saw 
her at the Vicarage at Wampton last autumn. 

And as Effie grew bigger and older, she grew 
more and more useful, and tried to be a better girl 
every day. 

" Well, you re a real help, Miss Effie/' said Nursie. 
" I am sure you will never be a trouble to any nurse, 
be she who she may.^' 

"I shall never have any nurse but you,'' said 
Effie. " You are the beautifullest and nicest nurse 
that ever I could have." 
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Nursie smiled and kissed the little girl. " I shall 
always love you, my little darling," she said, " and 
never forget you — not for anybody." And then she 
looked grave and sighed. 

Effie did not like grave looks ; so she said, " Let 
iis cord up DoUy's box now. Don't you think that 
I have packed it neatly 1 '' 

And sure enough it was packed neatly. AU 
Dolly's dresses and jackets and petticoats folded as 
nicely as if she had had the Queen's lady's-maid to 
pack it for her. 

They had just finished the last cording when the 
luncheon gong sounded. 

So Nursie hastily brushed Effie's hair, and Effie 
ran down as fast as she could, asking Granny to 
excuse her for being half a minute late, for she had 
been working so hard with Nursie to finish all the 
family packing, and DoUy's too, before to-morrow 
came. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TEA AT THE GARDEN-HOUSE. 

►OU may be very sure that Effie was a happy 
little woman when she rose the next day, 
and the sun was shining so brightly, as if it 
was glad too that there was to be a teaparty at 
the garden-house. Oh, it was a bright day. 

Effie came in early from her walk, and had a nice 
little nap in the hottest part of the day. So she 
was " as fresh as a rose, to be sure," as John Stubbs 
said, when she and Nursie took their places at Mrs 
Stubbs' tea-table. 

" Aye, it looks cheerful enough to-day,'' said John, 
" with you and Miss Effie here. But whatever 
Mother and I are going to do when you are gone, 
Miss Effie, I am sure / don't know.'' 

**Come, come, John, that's not like thou to be 
dowly, lad," said old Mrs Stubbs, in her kindly 
northern way. " Drink thy tea, and don't mind him, 
Honey," said she to Nursie, who looked rather grave 
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too. " The best of friends must part ; but there 's 
Martinmas coming some day, or I 'm mistaken." 

" What is Martinmas ? '' said Effie. 

" It 's our north-country way of speaking, Miss/' 
said John. "It's a way we reckon time here. 
Mother means I have a holiday at Martinmas." 

" Yes," said Mrs Stubbs ; " and your Mamma has 
kindly asked my John to come and see you in your 
own house at Martinmas, Miss Effie. Should you 
be glad to see John ? " 

" That I would," said Effie ; " and so would Nursie, 
I 'm sure ; wouldn't you, Nursie ? " 

Nursie said, " Martinmas is a long way off, Miss 
Effie." 

" John, will you pass the backstone cakes ? Miss 
Effie may have one to-day for a treat." 

" Ah," said John, " they 're not baked half like 
what Mother could do them. You should have 
tasted Mother's cakes ! " 

" Never mind, John, thou 's have thy own missis 
some day," said Mrs Stubbs, " and that will be better 
than thy old Mother." 

But both John and Nursie declared that no one 
could be better than John's old Mother. 

" Yes, and thou shalt always have thy chair by 
the fireside, Mother, missis or no missis," said John ; 
and he looked so kindly at the old woman, and so 
did Nursie. 
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Then Mrs Stubbs said, " 1 'm uiissis now at any 
rate, and my orders are, that there are to be none of 
these backstone cakes left ; and Miss Efl&e mnst 
have some of the apple-jelly, as I made that myself, 
and it can't hurt her ; and here are some nice boiled 
eggs that my own fowls laid. So you must all 
take your teas, and be happy now whilst you 
can." 

EflSe said she was " very glad to have that kind 
of a * missis ' who only ordered people to eat as many 
backstone cakes and as many eggs and as muchapple- 
jelly as ever they could. But Nursie is my ' missis ' 
at home," said Efl&e ; " and sometimes we call her 
' the Policeman,' because she keeps us all in order, 
and is so strict with all her rules. But Eflfie loves the 
Policeman very much,'' said the little girl, patting 
her Nurse's hand. " Have you got a policeman in 
this house, John Stubbs 1 And how should you like 
to be kept in order by a policeman 1 " 

" Well, Miss Eflfie, it would depend," said John 
Stubbs. 

At this they all laughed very heartily ; and EflSe 
laughed too, though she did not quito know what 
it was all about, or whether it was she or John 
Stubbs who had said the funny thing. But laugh- 
ing is catching, as old Mrs Stubbs said ; so MBe 
laughed, and they' all laughed. And such a merry 
party they were, till the clock struck six. 
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" Oh dear me, only one bour more/' said John 
Stubbs. 

^^ Nay, lad, never be dowly, but get thy music to 
hearten us a bit/' said old Mrs Stubbs. 

So John got his accordeon, and played a tune, 
and sang to it. It was about somebody called 
Annie Laurie ; but John Stubbs always looked so 
grave at the latter part of the verses, and sang so 
often that he would lay him down and die for Annie 
Laurie, that Effie said " she did not like the sonij 
very much ; it was too sad/^ And John's old mother 
said, " Miss Effie is right, John ; thou 's silly to 
make thyself sad with this world's sadness : wherever 
did thou get that foolish song 1 " 

ButNursie said nothing ; andEffie thought "Nursie 
does not want to hurt John Stubbs in his heart, and 
that 's why she does not speak about his song : but 
I ^m sure she doesn't like it, she looks so grave and 
quiet." 

Then the old blind Mother said, "Ah, lad, sing 
us a song with a better heartening than that. Sing 
us one that they sing in the choir." 

So, after a fevv minutes, John played another tune, 
and it was very sweet ; and Effie knew it well, for 
they often sang it in the churches both at home and 
at Whitby. 

" Aye, lad, that^s more like it,'' said the old Mother 
when he had finished. " There 's heartening worth 
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liaving, in that, both for young folks and old folks ; 
for if * He abides ^ with us and with those we love, 
we know it 's all right, come what may." 

Soon after, seven o'clock struck, and that very 
minute, Nursie jumped up, and said, " We must go 
now, Miss Effie," and began to put on her bonnefc 
and shawl, and to look for Effie's little hat. 

"That's right, Honey,'' said old Mrs Stubbs. 
" Trusty here, trusty there ; and so I tell John.'' 

" And am / * trusty here and trusty there,' too, 
Mrs Stubbs ? '' said Effie. 

Mrs Stubbs said, " Yes, my dear ; I have often 
heard Nursie say, Miss Effie can he trusted; and 
that is nice praise for a litfcle woman, or a big 
woman either. Ah well ! the best of friends must 
part. Well, now, good-bye, Miss Effie ; and when 
are you coming to Whitby again 1 " 

" Oh, I am coming, in a train, in a week and fifty 
weeks/' said Effie. 

"That's right, Miss Effie," said John, and he 
laughed his great, merry haw-haw laugh again. 

Then they all laughed, and they said, *' Miss Effie 
is the one to cheer us up.^^ 

So they said good-bye to Mrs Stubbs, and kind 
John Stubbs walked across the lane and up to 
Grannie's door with them. 

" I shall see you again, Miss Effie, at the station, 
to-morrow," said John ; " and I '11 have a bunch of 
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flowers, for you to put in your nursery at Wampton, 
to remember Whitby by." 

" Oh ! you kind John Stubbs," said Effie ; " Good- 
night.'' And she ran in to tell her Mamma all about 
the happy evening she had had, and how kind John 
Stubba and his mother were to Nursie and Effie. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



HOME AGAIN. 




^URSIE and Effie were up, oh ! ever so early the 
next morning, and kind John Stubbs came 
over early too, to strap and cord the boxes. 
Effie helped him down-stairs with Dolly's box, and 
Nursie helped him down-stairs with the other boxes. 
And they were so busy cording, . and strapping, and 
carrying, that, as Effie said, " They had no time to 
think about good-bye. till good-bye-time came.^' 

Then Effie was much comforted by Grannie's pro- 
mise, that, if all were well, she would come and spend 
the very next Christmas-day, with her Papa and 
Mamma at Wampton. "Oh, I'm so glad," said 
Effie, " I shall begin counting all the Sundays till 
the Church's next year begins, and then I know 
Christmas will soon be coming/' 

Solittle Effie wished Grannie good-bye quite hap- 
pily, fuU of the hope of meeting again, and then off 
they rattled in the carriage. to the train. "When they 
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got to the train, who should be there, but kind John 
Stubbs, ready to help them out, and to see the boxes 
put into the van, and all the things attended to. 

Then when they were all safely in the railway- 
carriage, John Stubbs handed Nursie such a pretty 
little basket, full of flowers, and said, " Please take 
care of these for Miss Effie's nursery at Wampton ; 
and don't let Miss Effie forget Whitby, Nurse.'' 

** Oh ! thank you, you kind John Stubbs,*^ said 
Effie ; " and I won't forget Whitby, I 'm sure. Shall 
you, Nursie ? '' 

But whilst she was speaking, pufi*, puflf, pufi*, went 
the engine, and carried tbem all away, and away, 
and away out of kind John Stubbs's sight, who stood 
on the platform and looked after them as long as 
he could. 

But Effie soon forgot all about John Stubbs and 
Whitby, for the time. It was so pleasant travelling 
again, and little people do love change. And there 
was the joy of seeing dear Papa again, to look for- 
ward to. 

Pufi*, puff went the train ; on they went and on 
they went, and soon old Whitby with its red-tiled 
houses was left far behind. No more big waves to 
look at now, only the green fields and the trees, with 
here and there jusc a touch of yellow in their leaves, 
for they had not quite left ofi* their pretty green 
fiummer dresses yet. On went the train, past thc 
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streams, and trees, and the hill-sides, that seemed to 
run away from the big puffing-train as it puffed past 
them. 

" Ah, I wish we ċould take you with us to smoky 
Wampton, you pleasant trees and fields," said Effie ; 
'* and I wish the Whitby sea would come tooV* and 
so the little girl chatted, half to herself and half to 
anybody that would listen, until at last the little 
eyes were quite tired out with looking, and the little 
tongue with talking, and gradually the little golden 
head began to nod and nod, and then it was laid 
tenderly against Mamma's shoulder, and there it 
rested until — Bump ! fizz ! stop. 

Is Effie dreaming still, or is it 1 No, surely 

it cannot be ! Yes ; there are all the smoky 
chimneys, and the big fires, and the gray station 
with the lamps just lighted, and the porters and 
cabmen calling and shouting. And oh, best of all, 
who is it that walks along so fast and so earnest, 
looking so eagerly into the carriages 1 

Ah ! we know who it is, don't we, Mamma 1 we 
know the tall figure and the quick step as it comes 
nearer and nearer. One half minute more, and Effie 
is lifted out of the train, and puts her arms round 
the neck of her own Papa 1 

Poor little Baby-brother, he is fast asleep, and 
knows nothing àbout it, and well it is that he has 
slept through so much of his long journey. For he' s 
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only a little baby yet, though Papa says he has 
grown a fine bouncing boy, and says Master Baby 
will soon be master of the whole house, he is such 
a fine big fellow. 

Oh dear, how funny it was to see all the old 
streets again, and the lights in the shop windows. 
On they drive, past the shops, past the Waterworks 
building, by little Bricklane ; now the bigger houses 
begin again, . . . now the cab stops; they are 
safely home again at the Vicarage. 

Out comes little Jane to meet them, and then 
there is such a talking and kissing of the children ; 
for Baby has waked up now, and is crowing and 
laughing in his friendly little way, and little Jane 
says ** Miss Effie is grown so, she would never have 
known her.*' 

Then Effie runs into the drawing-room after 
Papa, and Papa kisses his little girl again and again, 
and says how glad he is to have her back again ; and 
Effie says, " Were you very dull without us all, tapa 
dear ? " 

" DuU indeed, in this big house ! I should think 
not. Why, the mice and I had it all our own way, 
and we were never so happy in our lives. But 
now you have all come back, no more cheese for 
poor Mr Mouse, and no more peace for poor Papa. 

" Funny Papa, to make such jokes ! " 

It was long, long past Effie's bed-time when she 
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went to sleep that night, not with Dolly beside her, 
as in the old days, before they went to Whitby; but 
with her own darling, living, little Baby-brother, 
breathing so softly and gently, in his sleep, in his 
little crib beside her. Never a little lonely girl in 
the big nursery any more. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A LONG STORY. 




!ND so Effie s year went on, and so, like Effie, 
it grew older every day ; and sometimes it 
was a rainy day, and sometimes it was a 
sunny day outside. And sometimes it was a rainy 
day, and sometimes a sunny day in Effie's heart. 
But there was this curious thing about it : that no 
matter how rainy a day it was outside, if there was 
sunshine in Effie's heart she was happy, and she 
loved everybody, and everybody loved her ; but if 
it was a dark, rainy day in Effie's heart, all the 
pleasant sunshine outside could not make her one 
bit happier. And if any little girl or boy can teli 
me why this was so, I will give that little girl or 
boy a sixpence, the very first time they come to see 

me. 

So, as I said, Effie's year grew older every day. 
Soon it would go to its place among the old years 
that were past, and could never be lived over again. 



I 
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But there were still a few weeks left of Effie's 
year, when one day there came the Postman, and 
the Postman brought a letter. 

You think the letter was for Effie. No, it 
wasn't. 

And it wasn't for Papa, nor Mamma, nor for 
Baby-brother, nor for little Jane housemaid, nor 
for cook. 

Then it was for Nursie ? Yes, my clever little 
friend, it was for Nursie. 

And what was it about, and who was it from, 
and why, though it had such a sorrowful black 
edge, did Nursie smile, as well as cry, whilst she 
read it ? 

Ah ! you will have to wait a little, before I tell 
you that. Just as Effie had to wait, though, as she 
watched Nursie's face, she did so want to know. 

" You must let your Mamma tell, my dear,'' 
said Nursie. And theu she w^ent down-stairs, with 
the letter in her hand, to speak to Effie's Mamma. 

What a long time it seemed till Nursie came 
back again ! Baby-brother had waked up, but as 
he lay smiling in his crib, Effie thought she could 
amuse him, by cooing to him, and smiling back at 
him. And so she did not disturb Nursie by call* 
ing for her. When Nursie bame back, she said, 
" Mamma wants you, my little darling Miss 
Effie." 
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Effie thought " How kind Nursie is, kinder than 
ever to-day.'^ So she kissed her, before she went 
down-stairs, and said, " What a dear kind Nursie 
you are ! I shall never love anybody so much as. 
you, except Papa and Mamma and Baby-brother 
and Grannie/^ 

" Oh, I hope h'ttle Miss Effie will love lots of 
people ! " said Nursie, laughing. " But she must not 
forget her old Nursie." 

Then Effie ran down to her Mamma, and said, 
" Mamma dear, what did you want me for ^? is it 
lesson-time ? '^ 

Mamma said, " Not quite lesson-time yet dearie. 
You shall have your ten-minutes-lesson, before you 
go back to the nursery. But I am going to tell you 
something." 

" Who is it about 1 '' said Effie. " Is it about 
Nursie ? " 

" It is a story," said Mamma. 

" Oh, I do like a story," said Effie. " Do begin 
it, Mamma." 

« 

Then Mamma began : " Once upon a time " 

" I do like once-upon-a-time stories," said Effie. 

" Once upon a time there lived an old woman, 
and she was a very good and kind old woman.^' 

"Was she a fairy-godmother, Mamma?" said 
Effie. 

" She was not a fairy-godmother," said Mamma. 
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"This good and kind old woman had a son, wlio 
wa« good and kind like herself." 

" Just like old Mrs Stubbs/' said Effie. 

" Just like old Mrs Stubbs," said Mamma. " And 
when this good and kind old woman grew old, she 
became blind, and that was a great trouble to her. 
But her son was always very kind to her. And 
when she could not work for herself any more, he 
worked for both,'' 

" What was his name, Mamma ? " said Effie. 

" I cannot tell you yet," said Mamma ; " but we 
will call him Jacob, till we find out his name.** 

" Jacob is an ugly name ; but do go on, Mamma, 
with the story.^' 

Mamma went on. " Jacob and his mother lived 
in a little cottage. It was beautifuUy neat and 
clean so long as the nice old mother could see after 
it herself. But after she became blind, things were 
not quite so ħice, and that fretted the old woman, 
as she used to say. One day she said, * I wish, I 
wish, I wish.^ " 

" What did she wish, Mamma 1 " said Effie. 

" That was just what John — I mean Jacob — 
wanted to know. * I wish, I wish, I wish, John,' said 
the old mother." 

" Mamma, you said John again," said Effie. 

" * I wish, I wish, I wish,' said the old mother, * that 
you could find a good, nice, nseful, tnie wife. If the 
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good God would send you one to be your trae, faithful 
friend, and to take care of the house for you, then the 
old blind woman would be glad to go to her rest." 

*' What did she mean by 'her rest,* Mamma V* 

*' She wanted to go to the blue sky, where God 
is, dear, Old people often call it their rest They 
are tired and weary with work and care, and they 
like to think of their rest with God." 

" And did God take the tired, old, blind woman 
to her rest 'i " said Elffie. 

" Not at once, dear. She had to wait till He was 
ready to take her. But she often asked God to send 
a good wife to her son ; because it is written in 
God s book, that * A good wife is of the Lord.^ " 

" Is it r said Effie. " Then did God send all the 
brides, that Nursie and I go to Papa's church to see 
married, in their beautiful white dresses and veils?" 

" In the old Bible-days, good people asked God 
to send them their brides,'' said Mamma. "And 
some people ask Him now, but some people do not 
ask Him." 

" That is strange," said Effie ; " but go on, please, 
Mamma." • 

Mamma went on. " One day a young girl came 
to see the old woman in her cottage by the sea. 
The old woman could not see her bright face, but 
she could hear her gentle voice, and her pleasant 
words. And her step was so light, and her voice so 
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kind and pleasant, and she was so dutiful to lier 
own mistress, and so loving to the little children 
she had charge of, that the old mother thought, 
* God has sent this kind young girl to be a friend to 
me ; and though she does not talk much about it, 
I am sure she loves God. For if people love Hims 
they are kind and loving to one another, too.' So 
the old woman and the young girl soon became 
friends ; and John and she became friends too." 

" Mamma, you said John again ; and I wish 
you would just call him John, for Jacob is an 
ugly name. And I am almost sure that I guess 
who it is." 

" John, then,^' said Mamma. '* John, and this good 
and kind young girl, soon became friends too, and 
then the old mother was very glad and happy ; for 
she thought, *Perhaps God has heard my prayer for 
my son, and perhaps this may be the good wife that 
He has sent to take my place here.' " 

" Mamma, was it Nursie ^? * Do tell me, was it 
Nursier* 

" Wait a little,'' said Mamma. " The days went 
on, and the weeks went on, and the months went 
on, and at last, one bright day, John came to his old 
mother, looking veiy happy, and said, * She has pro- 
mised to be my own true wife, mother !' Then the 
old mother laid her hand on her son's head, and 
said, • Bless you, my son ; and I thank God, and 
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now I hope that He will soon take me to my rest.'' 
' Don^t say that, mother/ said John. * Do not 
wish to keep me, John ; for I long to go,' said the 
old mother. * You will come to me, John, and bring 
her with you ; yes, and the little children that God 
may give you, too. God wiU bring you home in 
His good time.' " 

" Mamma, did she mean to the blue sky — ^to 
heaven ? " 

"Yes, dear. And one calm Sunday morning, 
about a week ago, when John went to his mother's 
bedside as usual, to read to her before he w^ent to 
church, he found his dear old mother with her 
hands folded, as if she was praying, which she often 
was. He stood quietly looking at her, but she did 
not stir. So he said, * Mother dear, speak to me.' 
But the dear old voice answered no more ; for she 
had her wish. She had fallen asleep to this world, 
and God had taken her spirit to its rest in Him." 

" Oh, Mamma, what did her son do ? Did he cry 
much about it l'' 

" He was sorry to lose his dear old mother ; and, 
big man as he was, he was so fond of her, that I 
dare say he did drop a few loving tears over the 
quiet face, Effie ; but he knew that she had ber own 
w^ish. She had gone to see, and to enjo}% what he 
had come into her room to read to her about ; for 
it was on All-Saints'-day that she died. John wrote 
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that, in his letter to Nursie this morning. And he 
said that it was a sweet, happy thought to him that 
she had died on one of the Church's days that she 
loved so well. For she used often to say, when All- 
Saints'-day came round, *Ah, it's duU November 
weather here, but I Ve many a friend in the bright 
land now ! — many, and many a one, among the saints 
of God, more there than here now, John. I may well 
love All-Saints'-day, when I think of thy father 
and thy sister that are gone, and many another that 
I love, that have gone to join the blessed company 
of ' AU Saints ' long ago.' " 

" But this is too long a story for you now, Efl&e, 
dear ; I must finish it to-morrow." 

" Oh, dear Mamma ! do finish it now — at least do 
tell me something. Is it kind, old Mrs Stubbs 
that has gone to heaven among the saints, and is it 
her son who loves Nursie, and is she going to be his 
own true bride, like the good brides in Papa 's 
church V' 

" I hope so, dear ; and now you may go and kiss 
Nursie, and tell her you hope she may be happy ; 
and to-morrow, if all is well, you shall take a walk 
with Mamma, and Mamma will tell you a little 
secret.'' 

"Is it a nice one?^' said Efl&e; "and shaU I like 
itr' 

" I think you wiU Uke it/' said Mamma, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PREPARATIONS. 




^ND now, Mamma, what is the little secret ? " 
said Effie, as she trotted beside her Mamraa 
in her little scarlet cloak in the gray No- 
vember morning. 

" The little secret," said Mamma, " is, that we are 
going to buy Nursie's wedding-dress." 

" What ! you and I, Mamma ? Will she let us 
choose it ? ^^ 

" Nursie does not know yet that we are going to 
buy it," said Mamma; " it is to be a present from 



me." 



" Oh, that is a delightful secret," said Effie ; 
" how I wish I could give her something too.'' 

" How many pennies have you got ? " said 
Mamma. 

" Only two big ugly ones, and some little half- 
pennies, and three, tiny silver ones, that Papa gave 
me. I have kept them all this time, Mamma, in 
my best purse. What will my pennies biiy, Mamma ? 
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for I will give them all, every one, for I do love 
Nursie so." 

" I must think,'' said Mamma. " We will both 
think, as we walk along to the shop where we buy 
the dress." 

So Mamma and her little girl walked along to- 
gether, until the large square, where most of the gay 
bright shops were, was near. 

Effie kept looking into the shop-windows, and 
wondering what she should buy for Nursie. But 
it was not very easy to decide; for some of the 
things which seemed bright, and pretty, were of no 
use, Mamma said, and some cost too many pennies 
for a little girl to buy them. 

So Effie said, " We will think about your present 
first, Mamma, and then perhaps we can find out 
what will do for mine." 

At last they came to the shop where the dresses 
were sold, and then Mamma asked to look at some 
fine, soft French merino dresses. 

The shopman began to show blues, and crimsons, 
and bright colours ; but Mamma said, " I only want 
to look at soft dove colours and greys.'^ 

" Mamma," said Effie, " would not blue be 
prettier ? " . 

Mamma whispered, " Soft dove-colours and greys 
are for brides.'' 

Then Effie looked very pleased and very myste- 
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rious, when tlie shopman came back, laden with 
merinoes, in all the pretty, bride-like shades. The 
shopman did not know who the dress was for : only 
Mamma and Efl&e knew. 

Mamma chose a soft, pale, dove-coloured merino, 
and asked the shopman to bring some pretty velvet 
trimming for it, just the same shade. 

Whilst he was gone to look for it, Mamma said, 
,* Nursie's rosy cheeks will look all the brighter with 
this soft grey dress on, won t they, Effie ? " 

** She will look so nice,'' said Effie, laughing the 
happy laugh, which was just Effie's laugh, and no 
one else's. 

Then Mamma said, " I have another shop to go to.^' 
Then they went to the silversmith's, and what do 
you think they ordered 1 

Six real silver tea-spoons, with Nursie^s and John^s 
name on them, This was Grannie's present. She 
said she would like to give John, and John's wife, 
something handsome, both for his own sake, and for 
the sake of his faithful old mother, who had been 
her servant when Grannie was first married, long 
years ago. 

" And now, Effie, what shall we buy for your pre- 
sent ? have you fixed 1 '^ 

But Effie said, " I am quite tired out with think- 
ing ; I wish you would tell me, Mamma.'^ 

Mamma said, " Should we buy a little book for 
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Nursie, with a bright cover, that she can always keep 
for Effie's sake ? '' 

Effie said, " That would be veiy nice." Then they 
went into the bookseller^s, and there they saw a 
tiny little book, with a bright dark-blue cover and 
gilt edges, which Mamma said Effie's pennies would 
buy, and still leave her one, tiny, silver penny in her 
. purse. 

" But is the reading of it nice, Mamma ? ^' said 
Effie. " What is it about ?" 

"It is a happy message, from the Great Kind 
Friend, for every day in the year," said Mamma^ 

" Oh, that is the very, very thing,'' said Effie ; " and 
I shall tell Nursie to read one every day to make 
her happy. I am so glad my pennies can buy it.'' 

It was getting near Effie's dinner-time now, so 
they hurried home as fast as they could, and Mamma 
and Effie went into the nursery together, to tell 
Nursie all about it. But when they came to the 
nursery, who should they see, but a very nice-looking 
young woman in a neat black dress, and a pretty 
little white cap on the back of her head. This young 
woman was seated by the fire, with Baby-brother 
on her knee, and Baby was laughing, and crowing 
to her, as if he had known her all his life. 

" This is Jessie, Ma'am,'^ said Nursie, and Jessie 
rose and curtsied to Mamma, and looked very kindly 
at Effie. 

" Effie, this is the sister of your old friend, John 
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Stubbs," said Mamma ; " she is coming to stay 
with us. She has said good-bye to two dear little 
children, that she took care of, and that she loved 
very much. She will be a little sad, I am afraid, at 
first, till she knows us. Will you be kind to Jessie, 
and show her some of your books ? ^' 

Effie was just going to fall into one of her old 
habits, and " play snail '' from shyness ; but as she 
stole a look at Jessie, there was something in Jessie's 
eyes which said, '^ Do love me a little, Miss Effie." 

So Effie stole up to her, and put her prettiest 
picture-book in her hand, and said, " The reading of 
it is very nice, and when you have finished it I will 
give you another.'* 

Then Mamma turned to Jessie, and said, " I *m 
telling Nurse she need not trouble herself about 
her dress, for I have settled that. John need not 
wait till his next holiday to take home his bride 
with him." " You are very kind Ma'am," said Jessie. 
"I'm sure it 's a sad, duU home for John, since Mother 
left us. I could not leave my little charge just when 
they were so busy preparing for their Indian voyage, 
or I should have gone to him at once, his letters 
were so sad. But he 11 have a better friend than I 
could be, soon," said little Jessie, looking kindly at 
Nursie. 

Then Effie said, " I have a present for you too, 
Nursie, but I shall not give it you till the very day, 
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and I shall Dot tell you what it is : but you may feel 
the outside of it in the paper, and guess." 

Then she took the little parcel out of her muflF, 
and Nursie felt it, and tried to guess. But she 
couldn't. 

Then Effie handed it to Jessie, and Jessie handled 
it and tried to guess, but, dear me, how many guesses 
they made, and how wrong they all were ! 

" So many guesses, and not one of them right I " 
said Effie. 

So she put away the little parcel, in the highest 
of her own little drawers that she could reach, there 
to remain a secret, from Nursie and everybody, till 
ihe day came. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



GOOD-BYE ! 




>HEEE were a good many happy little fusses 
for Effie during the next few days, and Jessie 
and she became quite good friends over them. 
There was the delight of the great big basket from 
*' the millinery department/' as the very little boy 
who carried it, said. And Effie was allowed to open 
it, and lift out carefuUy the pretty grey dress, and 
show it to Nursie, and see her try it on. 

Then there were little peeps in the kitchen, to 
ask Cook how she was getting on with the cake 
which Mamma had ordered to be* made ; and there 
were many other pleasant little fusses, as I have 
said, to keep Effie from thinking much about losing 
Nursie, till the last day came. 

But, at last, it did come. And then there was 
the quiet wedding in Papa^s church, where the old 
pew-opener said, " There hadn't been a neater bride 
that year, from first to last, than Nursie was, so 
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near the end of it ; leastways, as far as outside gear 
can tell," said the old man. " But handsome is as 
handsome does, I tell the brides that come here." 
But as for John and Nursie they looked happy out- 
side and happy inside, as Mamma whispered to 
Effie in the vestry, where Nursie was signing her 
old name for the last time. 

" And I am sure you have got a good wife, John," 
said Papa, shaking hands with them both. 

'^ And here, Nurse," said Papa, " is a Bible, with 
your new name written in it. You will perhaps 
like to receive it, this day, in the church, from your 
old master. And when the days come, that you are 
in any trouble, never forget that the way out of it 
is here." 

Then Nursie cried just a little bit ; not because 
she was sorry, Mamma whispered to Effie, but quiet 
tears of joy, that, wherever she went in her new life, 
the Kind Friend and His Holy Book, with its loving 
words of help, would be with her. 

And so they passed out of the church, quietly and 
solemnly, and yet with glad steps ; for God's sun- 
shine was in their hearts, and made even this dull 
November day seem bright. 

Then they went back for a short time to the 
Vicarage, where little Jane, in a new cap and white 
ribbons, was waiting to welcome the party to the 
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nice breakfast which Effie^s Mamma had told Cook 
to prepare for them. 

So they all made themselves veiy happy together 
over their feast, until Ting-a-ring-a-ring ! at the 
outer gate, and then they knew that the good-bye 
must come. 

There stood the old cabman, smiling, — the very 
same old cabman who had brought Nursie to her 
place in the Vicarage, when Effie was just a little 

babv. 

Then Nursie^s neat white-covered box, and her 
little bag and parcels, were strapped on the roof 
of the cab, and now there was only good-bye to 
say once more, and once more to kiss dear little 
Effie's loving face, and then her kind Nursie was 
driven away, and Effie saw her no more. 

And here, too, we must say Good-bye to little 
Effie, with her Mamma standing beside her at the 
nursery-window, and little Baby-brother, crowing 
andl aughing as merrily in his new Nurse's arms, as 
if there were no such things as Good-byes in the 
world. 

But it is rather a sad little face that peers out 
after Nursie into the November mist ; till Mamma 
kisses her little girl, and says, " Cheer up, ]^ffie dear ; 
it is not Good-bye for always. You know we hope 
to see Nursie again in her new home, when we go 
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to stay with Grannie, another year, if the Kind 
Friend takes care of us all till then/' 

And 'Effie smiles through her tears, and says, 
" Yes, we will ask the Kind Friend to take care of 
ns all, Mamma, and Nursie too, till we meet again ; 
and then He will make us quite happy next year, 
and all the years. Will He not, Mamma V' 



THE END. 
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